





Woodland Indian Artist 


Benjamin Chee Chee 


Alumni Media 1s pleased to present 9 reproductions of works by the late Benjamin Chee Chee. 
These are the only reproductions authorized by the artist’s estate. 


A mainly self-taught artist, Chee Chee was a prominent member of the second 
generation of woodland Indian painters. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries who employed direct and “primitive” 
means, Chee Chee’s work was influenced by nodern abstraction. His style 
reduced line and image in keeping with international modern art. 

At the age of 32, at the height of his success, Chee Chee died tragically by suicide. 


These reproductions are printed on high quality, textured stock and measure 
48 cm x 61 cm (19”x24”). 
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Please send me the following Benjamin Chee Chee print reproductions at $23.95 each or $88.00 for any four, plus $4.95 for handling and shipping 
(overseas: $7.50). Ontario residents please add 7% sales tax to combined cost of print(s) plus shipping/handling. cwaé 


Indicate quantities: A B C D E F G H I 

Cheque or money order to Alumni Media enclosed: 

Charge to my MasterCard, Visa or American Express Account No. 

Name Street Apt. Expiry Date: 
City Prov. P. Code Signature 

Alumni Media, 124 Ava Rd., Toronto, Ontario M6C 1W1 





UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
If you are not satisfied, please return your purchase to us and your money will be returned (/ess handling and postage). 
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UNDERSTANDING YOUR PROFESSOR 
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NE OF THE toughest things about 

working in a university is under- 
standing what people are saying. It isn't 
that they are saying anything profound; 
they seldom do. It’s just that what they 
say doesn’t necessarily mean what it 
seems to say. 

Well, for an example from your dat- 
ing days, you know that “I’m sorry, | 
have to wash my hair tonight”’ doesn’t 
really have anything to do with wash- 
ing hair. It really means, “Go out with 
you? I'd rather die.” Another common 
example might be, “Do you really think 
you should have another drink?” This 
can mean anything from, “Anyone who 


ler 


a 


finishes a whole glass of wine in unde 
two hours is disgusting’ to “Well, you 
can have another one if you want to, 
but it’s going to be hard to drink it with 
your feet in a squad car and your head 
hanging through a manhole opening.” 
Similarly, universities are full of 
phrases whose real meanings may not 
be quite what they seem. Here, as a 
public service, is a guide to some of the 
fashionable ones. Let’s start with that 
old favourite, “I have high standards.” 
The popularity of this stems from its 
many possible meanings, though the 
commonest is probably, “I give low 
marks.’ Curiously, this is often spoken 


Graeme Decarie teaches Canadian 
history at Concordia. 
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with pride, as though it takes more 
professorial skill to write a C than to 
write an A. (Mind you, with some 
professors, it does.) 

In its turn,.“‘I give low marks” may be 
translated as, “I give a tough course.” 
There is much prestige in this meaning 
because it suggests that the professor is 
a person of intellectual rigour. Students 
may even be flattered by association 
with a tough course, While it is difficult 
to define a “tough course’ professor 
with any accuracy, it might help to 
think of him as a highway engineer 
who takes pride in building roads with 
steep hills and hairpin bends over dead 
flat land. 

The noteworthy factor in this mean- 
ing is that the high standards are under- 
stood to apply to learning, not to teach- 
ing. The first rule of university life is to 
apply standards to others, not to your- 
self. 

The same is true of another variant of 
‘“T have high standards” which actually 
means, “I don't really know what I 
want.’ In this case, the reference is 
usually to a term paper tossed back to 
the student with a low grade and the 
explanation, “This isn’t up to my stand- 
ards.” 


That was the point but... 
The teacher may be quite sincere in 
that explanation. A few years ago, some 


university teachers, frustrated by the 
poor writing of their students, attend- 
ed a workshop on the teaching of 
writing. The major point that emerged 
from the discussion was that student 
writing is poor because teachers don't 
know what they want. They think they 
do, but they don't. So they can't explain 
what they want. And students can't 
produce it. 

That was the point, but not one 
teacher got it. 

Well, you can’t blame them. Who, 
after 20 years of education, would be 
prepared to face the fact that he can't 
do a fundamental part of his job? 

This incompetent teaching is partly 
responsible for the return of an old 
favourite, ‘“‘Universities have to return 
to standards of excellence.” It hearkens 
to a mythical period when university 
students were of a higher quality than 
they are now. Higher quality, in turn, 
means that they demonstrated high 
cloning tendencies. 

Since those days, mob democracy 
has filled the universities with a class of 
students to which they are quite unac- 
customed. The sensible response might 
have been for the universities to recog- 
nize that this demanded higher stand- 
ards of teaching. Instead, the cry has 
been for a return to a standard of 
excellence that once (supposedly) 
existed. Curiously, the professor raising 
the cry is often a product of the demo- 
cratic, baby boom years, one who 
would never have been admitted in the 
“good old days.” But, it is all under- 
standable when you realize what he its 
really saying: “‘I can't teach. I don't 
want to learn how to teach. Give me 
classes I don’t have to teach.” 

Finally, there is the sentence I have 
spoken many times to forlorn students 
who have failed my course and have 
come resentfully to my office: ‘Your 
attendance was poor.” 

To understand this requires compas- 
sion, for the professor is really saying, 
“You passed the exam and you under- 
stood the work but you failed to come 
to class. Why don't people come to my 
classes? I try. God knows [| try. But you 
didn’t come, did you? Okay, now it’s 
my turn. Crawl, damn you. 

Don’t look for sympathy from me on 
that one. 
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(GOVERNMENT COMMITS $18.7 MILLION TO LIBRARY 


T LAST, it was official. The gov- 

ernment announced plans to give 
$18.7 million towards building the uni- 
versity’s new libraries. Higher Educa- 
tion Minister Yves Bérubé journeyed to 
Concordia to make the announcement 
personally in January. ‘Concordia sets 
an example for all of us,’ the minister 
said in his opening remarks at a Hall 
Building press conference. “It also 
serves as a_ bridge between 
anglophones, francophones and allo- 
phones, and proves that Quebec socie- 
ty is an open one.” 

Bérubé called the projects a govern- 
ment priority, explaining that Concor- 
dia’s inadequate library facilities were 
long known. He also described the 
university as a catalyst in inter-univer- 
sity Cooperation as it worked toward 
bringing universities together on a host 
of different collaborative projects. 

Rector Patrick Kenniff, buoyed by the 
news, suggested library construction 
would start before the end of the year. 
“We're going to move with dispatch,” 


GSA Joins In 


IN A GRAND gesture, the Graduate 
Students Association (GSA) voted in 
February to participate in the campaign 
with a program expected to generate 
$150,000. Beginning September, GSA 
members — foreign students excepted 
— will pay an extra $7.50 in association 
fees. Calculating in GSA membership 
and 10 percent interest, Association 
President Emer Killean says the goal 
should be reached in five years. 

The graduate students had consid- 
ered a number of avenues in deciding 
what role they should play in the capi- 
tal campaign. One option was to spon- 
sor a series of fund-raising events but in 
the end, establishing the surcharge was 
seen as the best course. 

The Association hasn't settled on 
what the money should be spent on, 
but there is talk of underwriting the 
cost of graduate facilities in the project- 
ed library building. Beyond concerns 
of physical plant, the association says it 
might like to see money put aside for 
new scholarships. 

The (undergraduate) Students’ Asso- 
ciation is still considering what role it 
will play in the campaign. 





It’s Go: The Government gave the green light to Concordia’s library plans with 
a promise of $18.7 million towards the project. 


he said. His words also hinted that the 
government infusion would bring new 
momentum to the university’s capital 
campaign to raise $25 million to com- 
plete all construction and refurbishing 
projects. The campaign has so far 
raised over $10 million. News that the 
government has officially agreed to 
participate in the project is expected to 
stimulate support from the private sec- 
tor now that it really looks like a “‘go.”’ 
Kenniff expanded on the Bérubé visit 
the following week at Senate saying, 
“We're delighted for this piece of good 
news but equally important to us are 
the minister's opening remarks during 
his press conference.” Noting that his 
several hours at Concordia constituted 
the longest ministerial visit to a univer- 
sity by Bérubé, the rector said: “I 
believe that his tour of our library 
facilities and his meeting with research- 
ers at Loyola was a real eye-opener.” 
The university's Thursday Report 
sampled reaction to the government 
announcement and drew a mixture of 
elation and disbelief. “I’ve always said | 
won't believe (in the new library) until I 
see them digging a hole in the ground in 


that parking lot (across from the Hall 
Building). If it is true, it couldn't be 
better news,’ Admissions Officer Leslie 
Becskei said. 

Education graduate student Karen 
Fish said she had to use the McGill 
libraries a lot and suggested the new 
library would make a welcome change 
from Concordia’s crowded and noisy 
facilities. “I am very pleased to hear 
they are going ahead at last,” she said. 

Jenny Kwan, a biology student, 
echoed complaints about crowding 
and Steve Gallagher, a lecturer in Cana- 
dian Politics, expressed the hope that 
bigger facilities would mean bigger 
collections. ‘““For instance, two of the 
books I am giving in a course aren't 
available in their most recent editions,’ 
he said. 

Bigger facilities don’t necessarily 
promise the latest editions but at least 
Concordia faculty and students will 
have the chance to see what editions 
are actually in the collections. Until 
new facilities are completed, most of 
our books will remain where they have 
been for years now, in hard-to-get-at 
warehouse stacks. 


Christmas Appeal N ets 600 Gifts 


USING GENTLY PRODDING humour an gone Chrstmus poline told 
_ readers to think about putting Concordia on their Christmas lists. More than 
600 responded to the call for help in raising money for new library and 


_ teaching facilities — to the tune of $30, 000. The Alumni Division objective 


is $1 million. Now, at the end of. the firs 


ee total more than $300,000. 


yee of alumni activity, receipts 


The overall capital campaign objective i is $25 million. $0 far, $10,600,000 


has been received i in gi ~ and pee 
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News Briefs 





CONCORDIA AROUND AND ABOUT 





New Vice Rector 


FRANCIS RAE WHYTE, 41, associate 
vice rector for faculty and student 
affairs at Laval, becomes Concordia’s 
vice rector, academic, May 1. He 
succeeds Russell Breen, who is retir- 
ing. 

British born, Whyte holds degrees 
from the University of Auckland and 
Laval, where he received his doctorate 
in French Studies. He has taught at 
universities in New Zealand and 
Canada, first at the University of 
Waikato, and later at Université du 
Québec a Trois Riviéres (UQTR) where 
he was active as a faculty union negoti- 
ator before moving into administration 
work. 

At UQTR, he began as an assistant 
professor of translation, then became 
chairman of Modern Languages. He 
was dean of graduate studies and 
research when he took up his new 
appointment at Laval as an associate 
vice rector. 

A 16-member advisory search 
committee interviewed candidates for 





the post and met 14 times before 
recommending Whyte’s name to the 
Board of Governors, which approved 
its choice in February. The appoint- 
ment runs to May 1, 1990. 


CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERT, friend 
of minorities, social democrat, former 
McGill dean of law, and Concordia 
poet-in-residence in 1979-80, Frank 
Scott died in January. Freelancer Ginny 
McCormick (now a public relations 
officer at McGill) interviewed Scott for 
Concordia University Magazine on 
subjects ranging from language legisla- 
tion and the troubled state of our 
Dominion (which he likened to a 
“badly fractured egg’’) to the prophet- 
ic quality of poetry. The interview 
captured Scott at his vintage best when 
it elicited the following: 

“The poet, in writing about his 
milieu, exposes, shows, is sensitive to 
tendencies, the coming social event or 
trend. You get your first news of 
something from the poet before you 
read it as a headline in the Montreal 
Gazette. That’s what made me so 
interested in French Canadian poetry. 
The Quiet Revolution began politically 
in 1960 — we can date it precisely. But 
it began in the writings of some poets 
like Anne Hébert and Roland Giguére 
and others in the 1940s, or perhaps 
even earlier. You could feel that this 
closed society of Quebec was begin- 


ER. Scott: Former poet-in-residence 


ning to break and you saw the cracks 
coming in the early poetry. 

“I don’t know about English Canada 
— there hasn’t been much political 
verse about English Canada, or verse 
indicating a trend. I think that’s proba- 
bly because English Canada is less 
homogeneous, and hasn’t felt itself 
threatened by outside forces, except 
insofar as it’s felt threatened by the 
power of American money and invest- 
ment which is in danger of confining 
the Canadian ability to do its own 
thing in its own way. 

‘There's nothing beyond the range 
of poetry, not even the law. In law 
though, there is a great need for 
sensitive and creative imagination. A 
good constitution is like a good poem 
— it’s concerned with the spirit of 
man. In a constitution you have your 
ideal notion at a given moment of 
what you think the country ought to 
be, or the way in which it ought to 
evolve. That’s a creative thing too.” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE student Boris 
Maksimov gave up hoping when he 
didn’t get the phone call he had been 
waiting for. “Six, seven, nobody called 
so I said ‘it’s finished, the thing is 
over’.”” 

The Rhodes Scholarship committee 
originally said it would call to 
announce the winner of this year’s 
contest the next day — between two 
and five p.m. By seven, Maksimov was 
sitting around the table with his family 
discussing his options, now that it 
seemed clear he wasn't to be a Rhodes 
Scholar. 
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Suddenly, the phone rang: ‘*Mr. 
Maksimov, congratulations!” the caller 
said. December 9 was to be Boris 
Maksimov’s red letter day after all. Like 
last year’s winner, sociology student 
Gilly Filsner, he will be Oxford-bound 
when he winds up his Concordia 
studies. 

Maksimov was raised in the USSR 
and Israel before coming to Canada in 
1980. He came to Concordia because 
its English language requirements were 
less stringent than McGill’s, he says. 
Many language courses later, Maksi- 
mov seems almost casual about over- 
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Rhadles Scholar 


coming the English problem. “‘It’s not 
such a hard language. If you want to 
torture yourself, learn Russian. It has 
too many rules and even more excep- 
tions.” 

He hopes to go on to a PhD, assum- 
ing he succeeds in earning his master’s 
degree at Oxford, and either teach or 
take up foreign service work. He isa 
keen student of comparative politics 
and of the Middle East. Maksimov has 
accumulated some “hands on” experi- 
ence in the world of comparative 
politics, working with family and 
others demonstrating and petitioning 
Soviet authorities to release Andrei 
Sakharov. “If they could do such 
things to a Nobel Prize winner, you can 
imagine what they can do to anybody 
who is not known,” Maksimov says. 
He is also active in Amnesty Interna- 
tional. 

Apart from maintaining the highest 
grade average in political science, 
Maksimov has demonstrated consider- 
able presence on the ping pong court, 


honing skills that once served the 


Chinese well in the world of diploma- 
cy. 

Rhodes Scholars must be Common- 
wealth or U.S. citizens, be between 19 
and 25 years old, single, engage in 
extra curricular activities that demon- 
strate character and leadership skills, 
and maintain excellent grades. 


““WHAT’S YOUR FAVOURITE reason 
for not handing in an assignment?”’ 
The Concordian asked in a random 
sample. Said a second year computer 
science student: ‘‘Actually, I ask for an 
extension and get it usually. I just tell 
the professor that I have problems 
doing the assignment.” 

A first year math student said she’s 
sure to be sick the day it’s due: “‘It 
works most of the time.’ While a 
fourth year engineering student said 
he would explain that he was 
“attacked by four paratroopers,” one 
commerce student's response seemed 
almost novel: “I don’t say anything. I 
just hand it in.”’ 

The sample also quizzed profs on 
what excuses they received most often 
from students. Fine Arts professor 
Patrick Landsley said: **Number one — 
pressure of other papers; secondly, 
illness; third, parents have to take 
them to Florida; and at the bottom of 
the list — I can’t afford to buy the 
paper.” 

Gerald Auchinachie of English 
insisted he was being dead serious: 
“Honest to goodness, it was ‘My 
grandmother died.”’’ But he says he 
hasn't heard that old song for two 
years. That just may be because he 
doesn't teach as many courses as he 
used to, Auchinachie speculated. 

Or because, as English chairman 
Arthur Broes said, “‘Most students are 
sincere.’ 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD of this 
magazine has a new chairman with the 
departure of David Allnutt, Concor- 
dia’s public relations director since 
1977. He is alumni director Gary 
Richards, a board member with a past, 
as they say in society circles: as a 
former alumni director at McGill, and 
Bishop's before that, he is an experi- 
enced sitter on magazine boards. 

The editorial board, composed of 
faculty, administration and alumni 





representatives, approves the story list 
drawn up by the editor and is responsi- 
ble for the magazine’s content. Besides 
chairman and editor, the group 
includes Richard Diubaldo, Lawrence 
Kryzanowski, Sheila McDonough, and 
Enn Raudsepp (Faculty), Michael 
Sheldon (Administration), and Stephen 
Huza and Don Thomas (Alumni). 
David Allnutt started Concordia 
University Magazine in 1978 when 
the post-merger atmosphere on Con- 








Richards: Allnutt 


cordia’s two campuses was charged 
with suspicion. With strong Loyola 
attachments himself (Allnutt was a 
former editor of the Loyola News), he 
hired an editor with Sir George roots, 
and entered into alumni publishing. 

Early reaction to the venture drew 
charges that the publication favoured 
one campus over the other; he 
answered the complaints by publish- 
ing two editions of the magazine, each 
different only for the expurgation of 
the other campus’s class notes portion, 
and most importantly, because one 
was flagged Sir George, the other 
Loyola. When inter-campus suspicion 
abated, the policy was lifted. 

As PR director, he organized a 
mission study of the university and 
was a principal in the founding of the 
Corporate-Higher Education Forum, a 
group composed of business and 
university heads from across Canada. 
The forum aims to forge links between 
the academic and business worlds. 
Though based at the organization now, 
Allnutt continues his link with the 
university as a lecturer in communica- 
tion studies. 

Before coming to Concordia, David 
Allnutt was an executive assistant to 
Premier Robert Bourassa. 
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BACKSTAGE: COLLEEN CURRAN 


HE KNEW WHAT SHE wanted and 

knew it would be tough getting 
there. But today, Colleen Curran (L. 
BA’76) can claim membership in a most 
exclusive group — as one of Canada’s 
few practising playwrights living above 
the poverty line. 

Only last May, Curran won the Best 
New Play Award in the Quebec Drama 
Festival for Another Labour Day. Two 
years ago, her Amelia Earhart Was Not 
A Spy took second place, and won the 
Dorothy White Award, at Ottawa’s Lit- 
tle Theatre Competition. 

Seeing one’s work produced at all isa 
thrill for most writers. Curran has had 
the pleasure of seeing more than one of 
her plays in production at the same 
time on some nights last summer. 

If that looks busy, toss in a late 
summer radio series called Maison- 
neuve on CBM. Then she capped the 
year with being named playwright in 
residence at Centaur, an honour said to 
have launched David Fennario nation- 
ally. 

On this point, she rejects the sugges- 
tion that she has won the Fennario 
Wheel of Fortune, an imaginary lottery 
that catapults young playwrights to 
Fennario-like fame, though not neces- 
sarily fortune. For one thing, she says, 
she had already been widely produced 
in Canada before winning the appoint- 
ment. Her work up to then had been 
staged in British Columbia, here, 
Ontario, and (what can this portend?) 
Vermont. 

“The thing to do is to keep working 
and get your work out,’ Curran says. 
When someone suggested she had sud- 
denly become prolific, she could 
smartly reply, “‘No, it’s just that you've 
only started to notice.’ Her reputation 
continues to grow among theatregoers 
and critics alike. “She is one of the 
most promising young talents in Mont- 
real,’ says The Gazette's Marianne Ack- 
erman. ‘‘She’s a very funny lady. If she 
can learn to go for the guts in what she 
chooses to write, and keeps writing 
those funny lines, she'd be a fine play- 
wright.’ 


Earliest Efforts 

Curran started early, guided first by 
her father, Pat Curran, a veteran sports 
reporter now at the Ottawa Citizen. At 
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first, her father’s influence was more 
police action than anything else: “I was 


writing on the wall and my father came 


and said, ‘No, when you write, you 
write with a pencil and paper, and I'll 
bring you all you want.” 

The deal stuck, and she gravitated to 
drama as the years passed. “I’ve always 
liked acting. As a child, when I saw a 
movie, I would go home and act it out,” 
she remembers. ‘‘Plays are something 
you can share with a group of people. 
You can see your characters — they’re 
alive, you can see it happening.” Even 
so there is still something magical 
about seeing her own work on Stage: 
“Every time I see a play of mine I just sit 
there and can’t believe it.”’ 

She wrote plays in high school and 


continued at Loyola, working with the 
Arts and Actors Company on the side. 
The Quebec Drama Festival produced 
two plays out of her efforts with Arts 
and Actors, and two more after she left 
Loyola. She directed and starred in one, 
Sylvia Plath, staged at the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium. “‘Loyola was a good start- 
ing point, a great place for me. You 
could get people who wanted to work 
and you could get space to rehearse in.”’ 

After Loyola, Curran supported her- 
self copywriting at radio station CJFM 
and writing for Montreal Calendar 
Magazine. She also earned a teacher's 
certificate at McGill, and taught ethics 
at an elementary school. She used her 
spare time to keep her drama interests 
alive, writing and producing school 
plays. 

Right now, she is at work with the 
Playwright’s Workshop, having just 
completed a solo run in her own one- 
woman play Nuclear Hollywood. Cur- 


Colleen Curran: Suddenly prolific? No, just noticed 
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ran has also been sending off plays for 
summer stock consideration. (Entrust- 
ing her creative soul to workings of 
Canada Post is how she first caught 
Centaur artistic director Maurice Pod- 
brey’s attention.) 

Then there is the small matter of 
fulfilling her Canada Council grant 
commitment. The assignment calls for 
viewing and participating in the pro- 
duction process at Centaur, and writ- 
ing. On the production side, she gets to 
see the mechanics of theatre most days; 
on the creative side, she works on 
something she is calling §.C_.A.L.E.S. 


which she hopes Centaur will stage 
next year. 

There are still more irons in the fire. 
A week of February was taken up witha 
workshop in Blyth, Ontario. On March 
29th, her ULURU was aired across the 
CBC radio network. 

Colleen Curran, whose work is a 
twine of comedy and tragedy, says she 
likes theatre with content: “I'd like to 
see my name mean a certain kind of 
play — entertainment with a message, 
with a heart. Entertainment with noth- 
ing is just a Roman circus.” 


BANKING WITHOUT LINE-UPS 


ACK IN THE THIRTIES bankers 

were often called banksters, and 
somehow the grumbling about banks 
one hears in those “‘express’’ lines 
suggests the term may be revived. 

But Bob Neapole (SGW BA’62) is a 
banker and he doesn’t sound anything 
like a Grinch: ““You know, bankers do 
not take a Machiavellian delight in pull- 
ing the pin on people,’ he says. ‘It 
really is no fun. When you start having 
to collect on security, informality is just 
not really very appropriate.” 

Neapole is president of the North- 
land Bank, which has its headquarters 
in a tall, shiny and inscrutable building 
in downtown Calgary, the heart of 
Canada’s stalled oil boom. It’s tough 
being a banker in this town when 
Alberta’s once roaring gushers — 
thanks to the blankety blank National 
Energy Plan (NEP) are reduced to 





unmanly gasps and gurgles these days. 


The bad debts, says Neapole, a tall, 
robust figure in his early forties, haven't 
really been all that bad, in the circum- 
stances. ““Our loan failures have been 
relatively stable. You can’t have a 
depression without carnage and when 
we compare ourselves with other 
banks we see that everyone else has 
blood running in the gutters. 

“The question is how deep it is and, 
by and large, we aren't doing too bad- 
ly,’ adds Neapole. In 1983, with loan 
losses jumping from $2.8 million to 
$4.5 million, earnings still kept pace 
and shareholder equity increased by 
$1.6 million, Neapole wrote in the 
bank’s annual report for that year. 

The Northland bank is at the bottom 
end of things when it is compared to 
the overwhelming dominance of the 





likes of the Royal or the Bank of Mont- 
real. The only Canadian banks that are 
smaller, says Neapole, are the ones 
which have been in operation for less 
than two years. 

The Northland has built up assets of 
more than $1 billion since it was 
opened for business in 1976. Until 


Bob Neapole: No hold-ups 


re 





recently, its biggest customer has been 
the real estate industry. “‘A real estate 
loan in Calgary is really an energy 
loan,’ Neapole explains before telling 
the story of Alberta’s economic slide. 

“The price of O&G (oil and gas)* 
hyperinflated in the late ‘70s but nose- 
dived at the beginning of the National 
Energy Program, and down went eve- 
rything else like real estate. People 
inevitably lost confidence in any loan 
they had given. 

“The question was could we stop the 
haemorrhaging, hold the values and 
eventually work our way out of the 
hole?” Well, the qualified answer was 
that the banking community could: 
“Most of us survived,’ says Neapole, a 
one-time vice president at the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 


Moving “‘People”’ Business 

Neapole now looks to accelerating 
Northland’s shift from corporate bank- 
ing to the retail side — serving some of 
the people who now wait endlessly in 
line-ups while their earnings spin off 
into assorted service charges. 

Actually, Northland depositors are a 
little special. ““We are focusing our 
efforts largely on the upscale market. 
We screen our customers,’ says 
Neapole, sounding a little like the 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee at a posh club. “We charge a fee for 
joining our bank.” It’s $250 annually or 
$25 per month. But before heading off 
to sign up for a month's trial, consider 
Neapole’s rider: ““‘We require a mini- 
mum deposit of $2,500.” 

That’s for club fees. What about 
privileges? “‘For this, we provide a 
premium service,’ Neapole begins. 
“You do not line up and all banking is 
conducted in private, rather than in the 
goldfish bowl atmosphere that you find 
in most banks.”’ Opening an account at 
the Northland may be as tough as taking 
out a loan at the Commerce, but with 
Northland’s overdraft protection, it 
amounts to the same thing. 

- Neapole says there’s an old banking 
axiom that still applies: Twenty percent 
of the people give you 80 percent of 
your profits. But this banker wants to 
improve those odds further by going 
after the real creme de la creme: ‘We 
are targeting for more like five or ten 
percent. 

“We really don’t want the rest,’ Bob 
Neapole says. “The big five can have 
them.” 

Machine tellers? Good heavens! 
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FROM THESIS TO BOOK T0 FILM 


T STARTED AS a Concordia MA 

thesis, turned into a popular paper- 
back and is now in the process of 
becoming a $2 million film. “I hadn't 
written anything,’ 30-year-old Donna 
Steinberg now recalls. ‘Just three short 
stories to get into the master’s pro- 
gram.” 

The Gazette called J Lost It All in 
Montreal, published by Avon (New 
York), “impish.” It tells a story told 
before, but not with the guile and 
nervy eye of a Donna Steinberg: A 
middle class princess springs from her 
middle class prison for a life of social 
and sexual awakening — with a beard- 
ed and married motorcycle-driving 
rock musician. Not surprisingly, she 
creates the kind of upheaval that sends 
parents and neighbours leaping for 
their seltzers. 

Life in Hampstead gave Steinberg all 
the images she needed to draw on, she 
says: ““The charladies, the gardeners, 
the neighbours washing their Corvettes 
for the umpteenth time.” 

Her New York agent says the book 
has been doing well, dramatically 


breaking the Avon pattern: According 
to Betsy Nolan, the shelf life of Avon 
titles, which can number as many as 30 
a month, averages six weeks. Stein- 
berg’s first novel had gone into its sixth 
printing and approaches its 30th week 
of sales at this writing. 

After the $3000 advance and the 
initial excitement, not even the royal- 
ties could buck Steinberg out of her 
post-publishing depression. She con- 
tinued working at the Cote St. Luc 
library where she was an overdues 
clerk. She also used her spare time to 
push the book: “I spoke at B’nai Brith 
meetings — anywhere — promoting 
my book. But I wasn’t happy and even 
stopped writing. 

“Then Marie-Josée Raymond and 
Claude Fournier called me out of the 
blue.’ The people who produced the 
film version of The Tin Flute had appar- 
ently taken a shine to Steinberg, and 
gave her various jobs to do. “They 
slowly gave me my confidence back,’ 
she says. 

What this was leading to, of course, 
was a film version of the Steinberg 
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Observer! off campus 


novel, just the antidote for post-pub- 
lishing depression. Scheduled to go 
into production this spring, the $2 
million picture is a co-venture of Tele- 
film Canada, CTV and Astral Films and 
— if all goes well — will be ready for 


‘distribution by the end of this year. 


Steinberg took on the job of rewriting 
the filmscript and producer Raymond 
Says it’s a better script for her efforts: 
“The sensitivity of the book has been 
injected into the film,” she observes. 


The Concordia Connection 

Donna Steinberg looked on Concor- 
dia’s writing program as a convenient 
cover initially: “I figured, well, there's 
an excuse sO my parents won't think 
I'm crazy locking myself up in my room 
for years.” But, the fact is she genuinely 
needed help: “I didn't really have a 
focus for my novel and let’s face it, I 
didn't really know what I was doing.” 

She arrived by fortuitous circum- 
stance. Her dentist father got to talking 
about Donna with one of his patients 
who, as it happened, was Abe Ram, a 
veteran teacher (now retired) in Con- 
cordia’s creative writing program. 
‘Send her to me,’ Ram told the dentist. 

There were some frightful first 
moments: “He made me read it aloud. 
It was terrifying,’ Steinberg remem- 
bers. “I'd read and he'd just sit there 
with his eyes closed. He seemed as if he 
was asleep but he found every picky 
detail.” 

As Ram slashed at her literary dar- 
lings, she fought to contain her resent- 
ment. ‘I found it annoying but then he 
told me ‘Don't take my suggestions 
verbatim — go home and kick them 
around.’ Punch the wall, if you have 
to, he told her. Then decide. ‘“‘That 
went on for more than a year. 

“At Avon they were really impressed 
because the draft was in such good 
shape and that’s a credit to him. The 
luckiest thing that came out of the 
program was meeting him,’ she says 
now. 

Steinberg has just completed a draft 
of her second novel, a spoof on the 
fitness craze called Working Out. There 
is no word yet on a publishing schedule 
but agent Betsy Nolan reports nibbles 
of interest from a Hollywood sitcom 
producer. 

That isn't necessarily much to go on, 
but with Steinberg’s penchant for hard 
work and seizing the right moment, 
better slap on your Adidas and get 
ready just in case. 
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THE POST BRA-BURNING WOMAN 


ILEEN HENDRY, vice president of 
the Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women, finds nothing wrong with 
the current respectability accorded the 


women’s movement. ‘They used to call. 


us women’s libbers, bra burners, then 
women’s activists,’ Hendry said on an 
October visit to deliver a 10th anniver- 
sary alumni lecture. “Now we've hit on 
the term ‘“‘women’s rights’? which has 
an air of properness about it: It’s a 
woman’s right to have equal pay for 
work of equal value; it’s a woman's 
right to choose what happens to her 
body.” 

While there has been a softening of 
the language, the movement is stronger 
in her view. ‘“‘“Now women take their 
cases to court and to human rights 
tribunals. They wanted to do those 
things 10 years ago, but they had nei- 
ther the support nor the mechanisms to 
do so.” Women, she said, citing one 
example, now take access to jobs as a 
given. 

Hendry has served as the council's 
acting president, filling in for Lucie 
Pépin, now Liberal MP for Outremont, 
until Sylvia Gold's recent appointment. 
Before that, she was the western 
regional vice president. Statuesque and 
self-assured, she attributes her own 
success to luck, hard work, timing and 
the support of friends. 

With a trace of accent, the Scottish- 
born Hendry said her own feminist 
convictions began to take shape when 
she was growing up in Glasgow after 
the Second World War. She didn’t think 
it fair that she and her mother had to do 
more work around the house than her 
father or brother even though both 
parents held jobs. 

In school, she said she was shunted 
into ‘““domestic sciences’ and gradu- 
ated with no skills to give her some- 
thing like an even start for a working 
life — not even typing. University 
study was out of the question. But after 
working in what she described as 
“female ghetto jobs’’ — as salesgirl, 
cashier and, at one time, mail clerk — 
she set out for Canada, a 19-year-old 
with 30 dollars in her pocket. 

She arrived to find the same work 
here. In 1963, determined to improve 
her situation, she enrolled in evening 
high school and two years later, entered 


Sir George Williams as a part-time stu- 
dent. She said she dismayed her English 
and History professors, gearing her 
research papers to women’s issues. 
“Then, in 1966, the university offered 
the first women’s studies course in 
Canada and I was in my element,’ she 
recalled. “I read Betty Friedan and 
Simone de Beauvoir and I knew I was 
not alone.”’ 


Moves To The West 

In 1971, degree finally in hand, she 
left Montreal, eventually settling in 
Vancouver. The following year, with 
three part-time jobs to juggle, she 
enrolled in a master’s program in coun- 
selling psychology at the University of 
British Columbia (UBC). Education is 
crucial if women are to advance, she 
said, and she said she sees her own 
experience as a example for others. “I 
took eight years to get my first degree 
and four for the second.” 

Hendry’s language took on added 
colour when describing her progress 
on the west coast. “I thought I’d died 
and gone to heaven,” she said of her job 
coordinating UBC’s women’s resource 
centre. “I found myself working with 
women who cared about women — 
and being paid for it.” 

Of her appointment as vice president 
at Status of Women, she said: “My 


Eileen Hendry: Caring about women and being paid for it 





mandate and my topic exploded.” She 
found herself moved from broad con- 
cerns of women’s education and devel- 
opment to the nuts and bolts issues of 
pension and labour reform, family and 
rape law, and daycare. “I felt | was back ™ 
at university again,’ Hendry said. At 
the council, the job involved carrying 
out research, advising government on 
policy and keeping the public posted 
on issues. *“We never stood still.” 

Hendry predicted that the equal pay 
for equal work issue probably won't be 
settled by the time she leaves the scene. 
She also called the lack of daycare 
facilities ‘‘a national disgrace.’ She said 
that there will have to be pension 
reform and a guaranteed annual 
income before elderly women can 
expect to live comfortably. 

But optimistic she remains, she said. 
Women are more politicized than ever 
with an ever widening array of lobby 
groups set to do battle on issues that 
run from daycare and media stereotyp- 
ing to pornography and rape. ‘““What I 
do know is that women will never go 
back,’ Hendry said with some asser- 
tion. ‘And I say that with glee and with 
malice.” 

Who would have predicted it? Cer- 
tainly not Eileen Hendry: ‘““When I was 
hitting the books in those funny little 
offices on Drummond Street, never did 
I think I would be doing this,’ she said. 
‘I didn't know positions like this exist- 
ed, nor that I could make a career out of 
a conviction.” 
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Canada’s boom babies 
of the fifties have become 


the young adults of the eighties. 
They're c 


the way we live. 


Between 1952 and 1965, Canada experienced an 
incredible baby boom. Today, those boom babies 
have grown up. And now, there are nearly 7 million 
Canadians between the ages of 18 and 35. That’s 
almost 2 million more than normal birth rates might 
have produced. 

This population bubble is changing our society. 
It’s being reflected in our labour force, in accom- 
modation patterns and in contemporary social 
standards. But also in a growing demand for goods 
and services, information and entertainment. 

Our changing society is being reflected at the 
Commerce. We’re adjusting to better suit the 
needs of today’s young adults. For example, the 
average age of many Commerce loan officers is 
now between 25 and 30. 

We're active in helping young adults acquire 
homes. During the recent high interest rate period, 
we pioneered a variable rate mortgage. 

We're also bringing new technologies on 
stream, such as automated teller machines, to pro- 
vide the service flexibility young adults demand. 

For many years, the Commerce has been a bank 
young Canadian adults have turned to for financial 
help and guidance. For today’s young people that 
remains something they can count on. 














In a changing world, you 
can count on the Commerce. 


sy, 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 





Letters 





Loyola Smeared 


The University is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary. The organizers opted for 
storytelling. Whatever might be the 
value of those events, they have obvi- 
ous merit: They are harmless 

Concordia University Magazine 
which is a publication of our Public 
Relations Office wanted to celebrate 
also by telling its own story of the past. 
Some of the items were inoffensive, 
others without interest. But as it usu- 
ally happens when mediocre journal- 
ism puts into practice a distorted view 
of its task — creating heroes and debas- 
ing an enemy — the magazine related 
“The Time Brian Saved the Day” (p. 16, 
Nov.). 

What was the context of the story? 
The 1969 Loyola crisis. The storyteller? 
Donald Savage, one of the activists of 
the crisis. The pretext? To glorify Brian 
Mulroney, then labour lawyer of CUFA. 
The intent of the story? To smear Loy- 
ola. 

In 1969 the Loyola Faculty was 
divided on the issue. Some of us were 
actively involved in this crisis which 
turned out to be a power struggle. Our 
merit, if any? Modestly stated: we pre- 
vented Donald Savage’s takeover of the 
College. Hence, we could also have 
told the story of the 1969 crisis, and it 
would not have been less exciting than 
Savage’s. But we did not; and even if 
asked, we would not have done it. 
Once our new University was formed, 
we put aside all animosity and worked 
towards a common goal: to make the 
University a success. 

Sometimes even we feel that we have 
withdrawn too early from academic 
politics under the wings of Academy 
and, as a resuit, Democracy took its 
toll; the Labour Code triumphed. 

It is true that we are labourers; but of 
a special kind. What is special in the 
work of a university professor? “If 
intelligence is better than stupidity — 
to quote Silvermann, President of Bos- 
ton University — a university cannot be 
governed except on an elitist basis.’ 
This will give Democracy at a univer- 
sity its specific nature. There are cer- 
tain issues that cannot be decided by 
the manoeuvering of the union and its 
labour lawyer or by the majority vote of 
a committee. Would today a hardliner 
in academics receive the support of the 
majority if nominated for an academic 
committee? We all know that elitism 
begins here. 
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Did old Loyola sin against this princi- 
ple? Donald Savage, in the article quot- 
ed by the magazine, used inflammatory 
language. The editor adopts this tone 
and speaks of “the victims of the 
purge’. ““Purge”’ has a strong political 
overtone, as well as another reference 
to Savage’s article in the CAUT Canadi- 
an Association of University Teachers 
Bulletin in June of 1984: Mulroney 
‘“outmanoeuvered”’ the college admin- 
istration and its advisors. Is 
manoeuvering the proper means to 
settle academic differences when there 
is no question of ideology, therefore no 
question of purge? The story of Savage 
is false. In spite of it, we do not propose 


-a revised version. For us, the ‘“‘crisis’’ is 


over. 

However, one has to state the follow- 
ing: in 1969 D. Savage, T. Copp and 
their labour lawyer could perhaps 
affirm what 15 years later no longer 
holds. Times have answered many 
questions. After 15 years in the service 
of an academic institution any one of us 
can be asked his report card. But we do 
not suggest the follow-up of this crisis 


or the calling for a Royal Commission. 


No witchhunt, no secret tribunals. The 
tenth anniversary should signal a new 
Start, especially in Public Relations. 
This article could have been conceived 
only with the old team in the back- 
ground. It is time for a change so that 
Concordia may project its true image, 
an academic image through the univer- 
sity publications. 

There is yet another ground for 
bringing up this issue: when D. Savage 
published his story in the CAUT Bulle- 


tin, it was his own version, therefore 
we are not interested in correcting it. 
Now, with the repetition of the same 
story in our magazine it looks as the 
consecrated version of our University. 
This could inspire D. Savage to air out 
anew the 1969 crisis and, this time, he 
could refer to our own Public Relations 
reminiscences. Such a smearing of Loy- 
ola would be a setback on the road to 
unity and its repercussions in the Loy- 
ola community could further harm 
Concordia’s Capital Campaign. 

Ernest Joos, PhD 

Philosophy 


Ed.: The magazine occasionally pub- 
lishes excerpts ofnew and timely books 
by graduates. Selections from Mulro- 
ney, by Loyola graduate and Concor- 
dia governor L. lan MacDonald, were 
chosen because they told of the new 
prime minister's connections with the 
university. The policy should not sug- 
gest that the magazine endorses views 
expressed in articles, or in letters for 
that matter. A rereading of the section 
will show that the book’s author, not 
the editor, used the term ‘victims of the 


purge”’. 


Photographic Memories 


It pleases me to receive Concordia. 
Keep up the fine reporting and news 
which is all so informative and reminis- 
cent to a good many alumni. 

Re Volume 8, number 1, pages 20-21: 
the group pix taken on the steps of the 
Junior building may have been shot 
long before my time, however, you 
must have several of those on file as. 
almost all classroom shots of students 
were taken there. In my own case, my 
past wife kept mine and I have no idea 
as to their disposition. 

The hockey stadium scene: Oh how 
many memories I have of this old place. 
The hundreds of games I played on its 
ice plus the number I'd watched. Hock- 
ey was my favorite winter sport. I'll 
never forget the sweaty smell of the 
dressing rooms with their hot hissing 
steam whistling and screeching from 
the pipes and radiators. A most wel- 
come atmosphere after a hard game in 
that frigid arena. And the shenanigans 
by some of the student players when 
they'd hide one another’s clothes, forc- 
ing the victims to chase after the cul- 
prits up and down the seats. When asa 
pre Loyola student one of my favorite 





pastimes in winter was to get over to 
help the attendants hose the rink with 
steaming hot water every Saturday 
morning, always in the hope of getting 
a chance to get on the ice later that day, 
I'd go without lunch just wishing for 
that opportunity. Sometimes it came 
and I would play for any team; the 
Monitors (the local weekly) or my class 
team, etc. 

In summer, the floor of the stadium 
with fresh sawdust, oh what an aroma! 
Several activities went on then. Gym 
displays, convocations, _ rallies, 
C.O.T.C. drills, just to name a few. At 
the outbreak of war in 1939, my oldest 
brother had just made captaincy and 
wore a uniform similar to the officers 
depicted in the photo. Eventually I was 
to qualify for C.O.T.C. and my captain 
was Ed Asselin. I do remember several 
other chaps by name who wore the 
khaki uniform and later entered the 
priesthood. My brothers and I were 
soon to become members of the 
R.C.A.F. Our O.T.C. training helped 
tremendously. In my case, I was able to 
spend only weeks at basic training 
before going on to advanced training. 


Alumna, Fighter and Mother 


Madeleine Scallon Ryan (L BA’74), a 
teacher at the Jacques Cartier School 
Board, died July 23 at 47. Originally 
from Sherbrooke, she married Nor- 
man Ryan (BSc’72, BA’76, MEng’82), a 
recent arrival from Australia, in 1964. 
‘They had two children, Daniel, born 
in 1966, and Patrick, born in 1968. 
The following is from a tribute pre- 
pared by Daniel Ryan. 

As a concerned mother, she was an 
active organizer of cub scout activities 
and an ardent follower of Little League 
sports. Whether her children were in 
soccer or baseball, she was there to 
cheer them on. She was also the person 
who rose on wintry Saturday mornings 
to prepare her children for ski lessons. 
Her devotion to her husband was as 
great. When he took night courses, she 
took care of the children, and vice 
versa. An obstacle to one was a chal- 
lenge to the other. 

Family life was sweet in the Ryan 
household. Madeleine received her BA 
in French from Loyola in 1974, and 
Norman graduated with his BSc in 
1972. Both persevered in academic, 
family and professional pursuits, and 
both succeeded. Madeleine later 


I hope you'll continue to print 
“flashes from the past”’ each issue. And 
I’m sure you'll receive contributions of 
other photos and stories from us old- 
boys. 

I would be very delighted if there 
were space and accoutrements to set up 
displays of memorabilia and photos on 
the Loyola campus. 

David J. P. Shaughnessy 


Ed.; Archivist Nancy Marrelli reports 
receiving several letters with lots of 
helpful information, and your sugges- 
tion gets top marks from her. Our 
follow-up appears on page 40. 


Wasn’t The First 


With reference to the article on page 
28 of the November issue of Concordia 
University Magazine, | would like to 
point out that Ted Sheffield was not the 
first registrar of Sir George Williams 
College as reported. Ted became regis- 
trar in 1936; Dr. Kenneth E. Norris was 
registrar and bursar from 1932 to 1935. 
I attach xeroxed copies of the appropri- 





obtained a certificate in the teaching of 
mathematics and Norman, a master’s 
degree in engineering. 

This good life came to a halt in the 
spring of 1981. Madeleine was diag- 
nosed as having advanced colon can- 
cer. She was but 44 and this came as a 
shock to all. She refused pity and 
vowed to beat the disease, and for three 
years underwent countless tests and 
treatments. Throughout, she valiantly 
kept her optimism and continued as the 
person she had been. 

In January of 1984, she was hospital- 
ized, and on July 2nd entered the Royal 
Victoria Hospital Palliative Care Unit. 
She died on July 23rd, a person who 
desired to give, a person full of love and 
courage. Madeleine will be sadly 
missed and fondly remembered. 


ate extracts from the calendars of those 
years. 

It has not been my habit to write to 
magazine editors. Therefore, let me 
take the opportunity to congratulate 
you on a very fine publication. It is 
certainly informative and attractive. 
Keep up the good work. 

Kenneth D. Adams 
Assistant Vice Rector & Registrar 


x : : voy M emorial | 


ONE OF THE building projects in 
the new library centre on the Sir 
George Williams campus will be 
a memorial reading room in 
: honour of Sir George alumnus HL 
‘Stuart McEvoy, BCom’57, an 
active alumnus and Alcan execu- 
tive who died in October. 

- The announcement of the 
memorial came after talks with 
Alcan, which has agreed to match 
gifts donated by any of its 
employees across Canada. Many 
‘graduates who had already given 
to the campaign, including sev- 
eral of Stuart’s 1957 classmates, 
have since pledged support for 
the McEvoy Room, 

Those who wish to designate 
gifts for the room should send 
cheques, payable to the Concor- 
dia Capital Campaign, to the 
Alumni Office, Concordia Uni- 
versity, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West (K-103), Montreal, 
Quebec H3G 1MB8. Please indi- 
‘Cate designation clearly. 

- Those who give $1,000 or 
more to the drive will have their 

names inscribed on a tribute 

board on the campus of their 
choice. 
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His INTEREST WAS FIRST SPARKED BY HIS POLITICS 


EORGE RUDE HAS WRITTEN many books on 

revolution and popular protest. His best known, 

The Crowd in History and The Crowd in the 
French Revolution set new standards in the writing of 
social history. Using statistical analysis to understand 
who actually peopled history's crowds, Professor Rudé 
gives revolutionary Europe s events and players a richer 
context, and his readers, a deeper understanding of the 
past. Among his other books are Paris and London in the 
18th Century, Revolutionary Europe, biographies of John 
Wilkes and Maximilien Robespierre and studies of 
England's Swing movement that led to the uprising of 
agricultural workers in 1830. Most have been translated 
in several languages, among them, Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese, German, French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian. 

Hts interest in 18th and 19th century Europe grew out of 
his own left-wing politics during and after his time at 
Cambridge. He went to the Soviet Union in 1932 and, 
impressed by what he saw, joined the Communist Party; it 
was an affiliation he let formally lapse when he left 
Britain for Australia to teach at Adelaide University in 
1960. Before going overseas, he taught at a number of 
public schools, losing his teaching post in one because the 
headmaster found him demonstrating alongside other 
protesters engaged in a confrontation with mounted 
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police. Later, he found his teaching interests lay in state 
comprehensive schools, which were just opening their 
doors. 

He earned his PhD at London University. His thesis had 
him engaged in a not very successful search for evidence of 
a working class in the French Revolution, but this later led 
to a larger study that produced The Crowd in the French 
Revoiution. His mosi recent work, the last major study of 
his career, he says, is a study of crime based on court 
records of three English counties in the throes of industri- 
alization, Criminal and Victim: A Study of Crime in Society 
in Early 19th Century England will be published by Oxford 
University Press later this year. 

Besides Adelaide, Professor Rudé has taught at Flinders 
University in South Australia, Sterling in Scotland, and 
since 1970, at Concordia. He has also taught at William ¢ 
and Mary College in Williamsburg, Va. He says he finds 
students unevenly prepared for university but in other 
respects much the same irrespective of country. In general, 
though, he finds poorer people make keener students than 
richer ones. He is categoric on one point: ‘Fraternities 
and sororities are the kiss of death to a university.”’ 

Minko Sotiron interviewed Professor Rudé for Concor- 
dia University Magazine. Following are excerpts of that 
conversation. 


The biggest fault is generalizing from false premises without a 


careful study of the situation 
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What are we studying when we study history? 

History is essentially the study of man in society. I have 
been very strongly influenced by Marx, who formulated 
this — according to my ideas — most clearly and consist- 
ently. 

Some of his younger followers applied his general ideas 
of history too mechanically, stressing economic influences 
too much. Marx has the reputation for being the great 
creator of the great economic foundations of history and, of 
course, what is called dialectical and historical materialism. 
But materialism doesn't only mean economic factors. It 
means the social relations that spring from them. 

And it’s based on the notion that there are rival classes 
based on men’s relationships in the productive process. And 
this, by and large, is responsible for ideas and creates to 
some extent religious systems and religious prophets and so 
on; but this again must not be applied too sharply because 
the two intertwine. It is rather like believing that the 
conflict in Belfast is all about religion or all about class. It’s 
about both. 

Provided one sees this interplay in a fairly liberal way — 
in the sense of not tying the knots up too tightly — it’s 
possible to derive a great deal of benefit from these lessons. 
I see history broadly in the way that Marx and Engels did, 
but I try to innovate. I have actually written about ideology 
of popular protest without being able to find the answer in 
Marx or his immediate followers. 

I found it was more useful to move into the 20th century 
and the teachings of the Italian marxist Antonio Gramsci 
and to the ideas he wrote down in Mussolini's jails. He 
provided for the existence of surviving traditional classes, 
like shopkeepers and peasants, which had not been spirited 
out of existence by industrialization. Gramsci avoids the 


George Rude: History gives lessons, but not exact ones 
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mistake some marxists make. So I think, in using marxism, 
one should be willing to experiment, and above all, to look 
at history. Engels, his most loyal follower, wrote very late in 
life that all history has to be rewritten, and I believe in that 
very strongly. 


Did your own politics spark your interest in history? 

Very much so. I came to write history because I was 
engaged in political activism on the left. I was intensely 
interested to know about working class movements — 
unions and so on, but also about revolutions because I'd 
been interested in the Russian Revolution since the early 
‘30s. Reading Marx and Lenin led me to the French 
Revolution in the first place. 

I was interested in the French Revolution because I really 
wanted to know if it was true to say that there was a 
working class in the 1790s. The conclusion of my thesis 
was almost negative. The wage-earning population played 
no significant part except in things that related to their own 
condition; in the political movement they played a small 
role, tagging on the wing of the small craftsmen who were 
given the generic title of sans culottes which they soon 
adopted with pride. 

Luckily, my publisher rejected the thesis and we agreed 
that it would have been better if the scope was broadened 
and that I could come to more positive conclusions which I 
later did in relation to the sans culottes. 


What have you learned from your study of protest 
movements? 

I've been concerned with popular movements mostly in 
revolutions but also in strikes and in peasant revolts in 
France and England from the middle of the 18th to the 
middle of the 19th centuries. I've come more and more to 
realize that not only the forms of action but also the 
ideology of the popular masses changes from one genera- 
tion or from one society to another. The big divide in the 
last two or three hundred years in western countries has 
been industrialization and the creation of an industrial 
society, and both sides of that line — the forms of protest of 
the popular masses are different as to their objectives, as to 
their content, as to their forms of action and as to their 
leadership and ideology. 

All these things have to be studied in a contemporary 
historical context. The biggest fault in history is generaliz- 
ing from false premises without a careful study of the 
situation you re supposed to be dealing with. Sometimes 
I've had American historians rather flatteringly wanting to 
adopt my findings and I've had to say that the situation in 
19th century America is not the same as that in England in 
1830 or 1848: America had religious groups, evangelical 
movements, the enormous diversity of dissent over a far 
larger country and the problems of colour; persecutions 
took a far more rigourous form in the United States than 
they did in England after the 1830s and these things all 
make an enormous difference. 

For instance, the important thing is that the forms of 
protest in England and France became less violent and 
tinted with direct action methods after 1830 because of the 
way the political society and system developed, which is 
not true in the United States: Protest there became more 
violent through the middle and late century. There were 
extraordinary vigilante movements against the Irish and ®» 
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Rumour and panic are often the most important ingredients in 


history, even more than material facts 
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B® minorities of any kind, and they took a very violent form. 
It’s interesting to note that the Black protests of the 1960s 
were not violent compared with their antecedents. This was 
the beginning of politicization — in the sense of the resort 
to the ballot box, trade union marches and petitions — ona 
far larger scale in the United States which hadn’t happened, 
with very few exceptions, in the 19th century. 


Does history give lessons? 

History gives lessons but not exact ones. What it does do 
is help point the way in which society is developing. I think 
one can learn from the mistakes of the past. For example, 
leaders of countries such as England and France going 
through the Industrial Revolution didn’t respond to the 
situation at all wisely. 

They quite foolishly provoked angry movements of 
protest by workers which could have been averted, but they 
hadn't the knowhow because they hadn't learned from the 
experience of each other. The experience took different 
forms in different countries but, by and large, industrializa- 
tion does lead to a factory system or system of interlocking 
workshops which is a new development; and under those 
conditions, workers band together and socialist ideologies 
develop. Well, if those people had foreseen that, they 
would have met those situations in quite different ways. 

People to some extent learned these lessons in trying to 
fathom what would happen, say, in Africa and Asia, which 
were only industrializing in the 20th century. Of course the 
awful thing was industrial revolution took a different form 
so the lessons they could learn could not be exact. And so 
they went on bleating economic platitudes when these 
were quite unsuited to the needs of African and Asian | 
peoples. 


What conclusions do you draw from your recent 
study of crime and its victims? 

The reason I was interested in the victims is that nearly all 
accounts in the past have been about prisoners. I don’t 
think the results are particularly sensational, but they do at 
least show reasonably clearly the antithesis of prisoner and 
victim. I’ve decided it’s very rarely a matter of class war: It’s 
only that when you get forms of fairly violent protest 
engaging farmers and landlords on the one side, and 
agricultural workers, say, on the other, as in the Swing Riots 
of 1830. And to some extent, you get something on the 
labourers’ side. 

There’s more of a class war on the side of the victims in 
enrolling the government’s support, and the support of the 
courts which were extremely vicious in their handling of 
prisoners. That was particularly true in the period up to the 
1820s, when the reforms of Robert Peel and others began to 
percolate and the capital sentence was reduced in number. 
After that the courts still show a class bias but not a 
consistent bias. 

I would say that there was very little sign of crime being 
intensely violent — even in London, in the nineteenth 
century. At the most, 15 percent of the crimes I looked at 
could be called violent, and those include assaults which 
were usually of a minor kind. The usual crimes were larceny 
and burglary, essentially non violent crime done for 
immediate solution of financial problems. 

In fact, I’ve decided the categories in which I'd like to 
divide crimes are predatory crimes, survival crimes and 
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protest crimes. Predatory crimes are consonant with a 
competitive industrial society; they don’t, as some have 
said, denote rejection of the norms of society — they are, in 
fact, muscleing in on them by a form of rather debased self 
help, if you like. Then you have survival crimes and social 
crimes which are the most numerous; the curve of 
expanding crime can be related to expanded industrial 
activity or to the fall in employment, or rise in prices. They 
are closely related. The third kind are the protest crimes, 
where it’s a form of collective protest which may be done in 
isolation but is usually related to crimes of a similar kind 
happening elsewhere, and involve righting a wrong or 
trying to change society. But these are comparatively few in 
the nineteenth century. 

I think it’s more rewarding to divide crimes into these 
categories than in the traditional groups of crimes against 
persons and property which have ceased to have any real 
distinction. 


A last question — do you have a favourite book? 

Funnily enough, Collins asked me and a lot of other 
people which three books were the most influential to us . I 
couldn’t with truth say the Bible, which many chose. I 
couldn’t with truth say Marx’s “Capital,” but I might have 
selected Marx and Engel’s historical works. They hadn't 
influenced me very much even though they were interesting 
and complementary to some of the things I was thinking 
about myself. 

The book I think I found the most rewarding was Georges 
Lefebvre’s ‘“‘“Great Fear of 1789,’ which is a study of the 
psychology of crowds. It looks at how this crowd beha- 
viour started in the context of the French peasant revolt in 
the summer of 1789; it taught the very important lesson 
that panic and rumour are often the most important 
ingredients of history and may be more important than the 
actual material facts which are usually written about. 

These peasants and small consumers believed that the 
rumours were true — that the Bastille had fallen and that 
bandits had been organized by the aristocracy (that had 
gone back on the revolution at Versailles), and were 
flooding the countryside; they believed that the bandits 
would march on the peasants’ fields and destroy them, and 
so on. 

The basis of the rumour was that the army in Paris had 
been disbanded and the men were going back to their 
habitat; and also, that there were a great many vagrants on 
the street during the economic depression, begging for 
food or stealing it from the farmers’ properties. 

All of this added up to the notion of armies of bandits 
marching to attack the peasants under the organization of 
what was considered to be an aristocracy conspiracy. And 
so when these bandits, or more accurately brigands, didn’t 
turn up, the peasants turned their arms against the manorial ‘ 
houses and pulled down the manorial rolls and burned 
them. The rolls stated the obligations of the peasant to the 
seigneur of the village. 

So the panic and rumours were the stimulation of 
historical activity. One of the most important results of the 
Revolution was the effect events had on the seigneurial 
system of the land, and these played a part in it. 

Georges Lefebvre’s book is really very valuable for 
underlining these lessons. I think it’s the most novel book 
I've ever read, in a way. 
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McDONALD'S IS ASTONISHINGLY HABIT FORMING 


By Joel McCormick 


ARY REINBLATT (SGW 
Ce has been at 
McDonald’s Toronto head- 


quarters long enough to watch the 
organization grow from a handful of 
restaurants to a chain with nearly 450. 
“Watch” isn’t the word; it’s too passive 
for this man who quarterbacks strategy 
for the fast food giant as vice president 
for marketing. 

He beams when he says armed forces 
personnel can now actually have their 
Big Mac Attacks right on CFB Camp 
Borden. Exclamation marks punctuate 
his conversation as he lists innovations 
and successes: Following agreements 
with Gulf Canada and other organiza- 
tions, the chain is now moving right 
onto the highway networks in Quebec 
and Ontario, becoming immediately 
accessible to heavy volume traffic on 
Canada’s travel corridor. McDonald's is 
being welcomed even in small towns, 
like Ste-Agathe, something not even 
this very upbeat fellow dreamed possi- 
ble. 


A promotion scheme can be so suc- 
cessful that results prove woefully 
underestimated only hours after a cam- 
paign is launched. One last year, featur- 
ing “Hot Wheels”’ cars, was started up 
on a Friday morning and by the time 
the marketing head’s flight had com- 
pleted its Toronto to Montreal run in 
the early afternoon, it was clear sup- 
plies would shrivel to nothing over the 
weekend. Reinblatt, who sees “having 
a sense of urgency”’ as the number one 
job requirement at McDonald’s, had to 
reforge a deal with the supplier right on 
the spot. “‘We were in real trouble,’ he 
says. ‘But that’s the kind of trouble | 
like.” 

But one senses his ignorance is just a 
little staged when he says he isn’t terri- 
bly familiar with how the competition 
has been dragging the firm’s name 
through the mud: Burger King says it 
broils its burgers, disdainfully pointing 
out that McDonald’s fries theirs. Wen- 
dy’s attacks on another flank, claiming 
it uses only chicken breast while the 
competition, unnamed but clearly 
McDonald’s, makes its chicken offer- 


ings out of any old parts. “Yeah — 
‘Parts is Parts’, I’ve heard of that one,’ 
Reinblatt says off-handedly. 

“We only worry about two things 
around here, McDonald’s and the pub- 
lic. Knocking the other guy never 
works in the long run.” 


Society Is Eating Differently 

The truth is Gary Reinblatt prefers to 
talk about how McDonald’s has 
changed whole eating patterns rather 
than trouble himself over the piddling 
assaults of the competition. As far as he 
is concerned, Canada only started eat- 
ing English muffins in earnest after the 
Egg McMuffin caught on. ““We couldn't 
find a good supplier when we started. 
Now you go into a supermarket and 
find rows and rows of English muffins.” 

Then there’s the flat sausage that no 
right thinking Canadian would have 
dared eat a few years ago. ““No one 
would invest money (to make ham- 
burger-shaped sausages) at first and we 
brought them in from the States. Finally 
someone invested and now it isa whole 
new market.’ Again, the change is 
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Chains are wheeling out salad bars but not McDonald's where the 


question is still under study 
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pm reflected in supermarkets, he says. 


But not to lose the forest for the 
trees: the whole breakfast phenome- 
non is the real story. “‘Eating breakfast 
Out was unheard of at least in the 
quantities we're talking about.’ That’s a 
special source of pride for McDonald’s 
Restaurants of Canada because the 
breakfast was introduced across the 
country with not a nickel’s worth of 
market research, according to 
Reinblatt. 

The firm has had to make adjust- 
ments, though. It withdrew the fried 
egg from the menu, putting Quebecers 
in such a despair that it was quickly 
reintroduced in the province. “It is,’ 
Reinblatt says in the measured tone a 
souveraintiste gives a pronouncement 
on independence, “the breakfast of 
Quebec.” 

Quebec is the only place in the world 
where McDonald’s offers it, a fact that 
argues Reinblatt’s case that McDonald’s 
is responsive to different tastes. “‘It’s 
amazing but all cultures have been 
receptive to our products. We're the 
largest food service restaurant in Japan 
with nearly 400 locations, the largest 
in Germany, probably Australia, and 
certainly here and in the United States.” 

But when the McChicken sandwich 
slackens off the menu in the U.S., it is 
allowed to thrive in Canada where it 
remains popular. In Germany, where 
food isn’t food without an accompany- 
ing lager, beer is available along with 
Big Macs. “But we price it higher than 
other beverages because we don’t want 
to be a beer parlour.” 

There are now more than 30 loca- 
tions in Hong Kong. And over on Tai- 
wan, one Taipei outlet holds the world 
record for the biggest opening business 
week in McDonald's history, according 
to Reinblatt. When it’s going this well 
on the edge of China, what can the 
future hold for the People’s Republic 
itself, home to one full quarter of the 





world’s population? The Canadian 
marketing chief's eyes almost sparkle: 
“Boy, when they get just a little more 
money, they're going to love our prod- 
uct!” 


The World Is Eating Differently 

Does the well-travelled Reinblatt 
lament the passing of London’s fish and 
chips, or the steak-frites of Paris, as the 
world homogenizes its eating habits 
down to the burger? “I have absolute 
faith in what the public decides it 
wants. And the public will tell us what 
it wants. Sure, we go out and market, 
but the public didn’t go for the McRib 
in the numbers we anticipated and we 
dropped it.” 

Reinblatt says there will always be 
room for specialty food which every- 
one likes now and then. McDonald’s 
just wants the main traffic. The McRib, 
a pork, rather gloppy, sandwich that 
put a bubble in the napkin market, was 
withdrawn because it wasn’t main traf- 
fic material. ‘“The frequency of people 
eating it was over-estimated. Its biggest 
problem was that it didn’t fit within the 
general taste. 

“But our competitors would have 
been thrilled to be selling the number 
of McRibs we were selling when we 
dropped it.” 

Certainly, they were not the mover 
chicken has turned out to be. The 
McNuggets have turned out to be very 
prosperous offspring of the McChick- 
ens. ‘““McNuggets were a fabulous suc- 
cess when they were introduced last 
year.’ The McNugget is one more entry 
in the fast food sweepstakes that 
include tacos, pizza, souvlaki, the vet- 
eran barbecue chicken of Quebec, and 
other foods. But the burger remains 
king — whoops, McKing: “‘People like 
Mexican (and other) food as a change of 
pace, but it will never be like the 
hamburger where tremendous num- 
bers of people can eat it a tremendous 


number of times. These other restau- 
rants will survive but they won't build 
450 restaurants to thrive on,’ Reinblatt 
contends. 

Most chains are wheeling out ‘salad 
bars’ like drag racers, but not 
McDonald's where the salad question is 
still under study. One senses, by the 
way Reinblatt speaks of it, that the salad 
bar makes a very messy food delivery 
system for a company that is maniacal 
about cleanliness: Dressings get 
slopped from one container to the 
other, chickpeas get thrown in inadver- 
tently with the onions and the whole 
business threatens to be one Big 
McUgh. “It has to be operationally 
correct.” 

If tests in California prove successful, 
the chain will fall back on the original 
innovation that helped to make it the 
fast food giant it is: the food pack, the 
perfect vehicle for sliding down 
shoots, across counters, and flying 
through the air, if need be, without a 
lettuce leaf slipping out of place. ‘The 
salad comes in a clear package,’ 
Reinblatt says. “I’ve tried them and 
they're terrific.”’ Dressings will be pre- 
packaged if all goes according to plan. 


Fast Food Adjusts To Fast Living 
Current trends may have middle- 
aged baby boomers rooting around for 
life-stretching veggies, but demograph- 
ic trade winds tell a larger story. The 
soaring divorce rate has created a vast 
and growing population of singles. It is 
a curious thing, but the “‘family restau- 
rant’ is booming while more and more 
families are going bust. You might say 
that two people leave the family dinette 
and head for McDonald’s every time 
there is a divorce, a fact that helps 
offset the drop in large families that 
service restaurants used to thrive on. 
There are other factors that make the 
food service field a rich and fertile 
ground. Working women spend less 
time in the kitchen and more time at 
McDonald’s, and the smatler, often 
double income, families of today find 
eating out very affordable. McDonald’s 
has a slot for everyone, from babies 
slurping sundaes in highchairs to sen- 
iors out for a coffee and a bit of 
company. “Most sixty-five-year-olds 
didn’t eat out before except rarely. But 
these people have been doing it for 15 
years and so they're accustomed to it 
now,’ Reinblatt says. . 
The single, one would think lonelier, 
world that is emerging is reflected too 
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“Erato”: On show at Canada House, London 








LEOPOLD PLOTEK 9 
HANGS IN EUROPE ff 


By Noel Meyer 


eopold Plotek, whose paintings 
are now part of an External 
Affairs travelling exhibition, 
grew up in Warsaw with images of 
North America shaped by Fenimore 


Carl May. His modern images had 
America decked out in skyscrapers, 
Canada draped in forest. 

But when he actually arrived here he 
was disappointed to see no Indians. 
That goes back to 1960 when he was a 
youngster of 13. But he got into the 
swing, went through high school, trav- 
elled back to Europe and discovered 
that if Montreal wasn’t Europe, it still | 
wasn't so bad. He returned to take .. 
classics at McGill, but admits he was eae einai aia 
still just poking around. 

He liked literature and music and he 
knew he could draw. He was mulling 
over what he wanted to do when he 
met west coast artist Roy Kiyooka, who 
was then teaching fine arts at Sir 
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I paint evocative abstracts that remind people of places and things. 


Naturalism never attracted me. 
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George. “‘Roy was the first example of 
someone for whom art was a way of 
life.” 

Plotek had found his passion, and 
shifted to Sir George and fine arts. He 
studied under Kiyooka for two years, 
and under Yves Gaucher for another. 
Then he headed off for a year at the 
Slade School in London. 

He came back to Montreal and Sir 
George. ‘““They hired me because I was 
a known quantity.’ He teaches today 
and maintains his studio above Rubin’s 
Stationery on the Main. Without keep- 
ing up with his teaching, Plotek says he 
would be in a vacuum. “It’s a way of 
keeping in touch. Apart from exhibi- 
tions, this is a craft that is cut off from 
society. You are alone. 

“I’m very lucky because I love to 
teach — I love to talk.” 

Today, he is exhibiting at Canada 
House in London with Douglas Haynes, 
Joseph Drapell and Harold Feist, 
although he’d prefer other company. 
“They do a kind of formalist abstrac- 


Leopold Plotek: In studio above Rubin's Stationery on the Main 
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tion that I’m not particularly keen on,’ 
he says. “I think I paint evocative 
abstracts that remind people of places 
and things.’ The massive shapes and 
masses of colour in his work evoke his 
travelled past. 


Like Hunter Unsure Of His Prey 

How Plotek paints a picture explains 
how it should be interpreted. ‘‘As a 
student I moved rapidly to a metaphori- 
cal way of painting, rather than a direct 
way,’ he says. “‘Naturalism never really 
attracted me. But the other side of the 
coin is that the finished paintings often 
remind me of a particular place I’ve 
been in. They may have something of 
those places in them, states of nature 
and the appearance of objects.” 

He describes painting as a difficult 
process where ideas, crystal clear at the 
outset, can translate into confusion on 
execution. “Being confused in a paint- 
ing makes me anxious,’ Plotek says. 
““Tt’s like being in the woods with a rifle 
and not knowing what you're trying to 
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hunt. If the painting is going well, you 
turn the corner at some point and you 
can tell, for example, that this yellow 
thing is going to be the leading voice in 
the painting. Then you bring your 
knowledge to bear on it, cutting and 
polishing it to make it as simple and 
direct as possible. But the viewer needs 
to work. You still need a chair to look at 
a painting.” 

Plotek produces up to 15 canvasses a 
year and likes to exhibit every one or 
two years. He was a founding member 
of Véhicule Art, exhibiting there as well 
as at Optica and other “‘alternative”’ 
galleries in the city. Like many Montreal 
artists, he’s fallen victim to another 
gallery closing with the shuttering up 
of Yajima recently. But in Toronto, 
where galleries keep springing to life 
like dandelions, he is represented by 
Olga Korper. She has prepared a Plotek 
exhibit for April. That and his external 
affairs travels should be enough to 
sustain his reputation while he looks 
for anew Montreal home. 
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A Civil Servant 








HYDRO CHAIRMAN TOM CAMPBELL HAS BEEN AROUND 


By Joel McCormick 


NE REPORT ON HIM, hidden 
in an inside breast pocket, says 
he doesn’t give interviews 
because he simply doesn't like to see his 
name in the paper. There are other clips 
tucked away too, all saying the new 
chairman of Ontario Hydro has this 


thing about interviews. But within a 
minute, his words of welcome demol- 
ish the picture of the reclusive and 
forbidding mandarin painted in news- 
paper profiles. 

Tom Campbell (SGW_ BA’57) now 
concedes that seeing his name in the 
paper goes with running Canada’s sec- 
ond largest company after Hydro Qué- 


bec — hardly the case, he felt, when he 
held the post of Ontario’s deputy trea- 
surer. Then, scant months ago, he was 
the silent brain behind Ontario’s $26 
billion budget. His thinking, it was 
said, touched every one of Ontario’s 
more than eight million people. Like a 
master tactician in a real-life monopoly 
game, it was for Tom Campbell to 
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oversee the setting of tax rates, the fate 
of government programs, and manage- 
ment of investments like Ontario 
Hydro. 

Now he runs the mammoth utility 
which employs 25,000. That may seem 
to be a logical development in a civil 
service career that stretches back 25 
years, but no one in his old home town 
would have predicted such a future for 
Tom Campbell. 

How did he go from that unelectri- 
fied Northern Ontario backwater, as 
one paper put it, to the chairmanship of 
Ontario Hydro? “I’ve never been asked 
that before,’ he says, his expression 
turning to a thoughtful frown. “I was 
born in a place called Gogama. That’s 
G-O-G-A-M-A,” he says, carefully spell- 
ing it out. ‘““There was no electricity, it’s 
true, and no roads.” 

Tom Campbell’s early years, by his 
own account, were spent fetching 
wood for the home central heating 
system, a cookstove the family huddled 
around in winter. His father, working 

alternately in forestry and mining, had 
built the family’s simple frame house 
after the Depression forced him off the 
railway payroll to look for work in the 
mines and forests up north of Cha- 
pleau. 

Intellectual refuge was sought in an 
old Everyman encyclopedia set. *'I 
came from what I suppose is called a 
deprived background,’ he _ says. 
Despite the economic collapse, his 
father always managed to keep work- 
ing, and that made the family situation 
better than many. 

Campbell, hands clasping and 
unclasping, tells his story in his vast but 
comfortable office, a rink-sized perch it 
feels like, looking out over University 
Avenue; below, just a little to the left, 
huddle the legislative buildings of 
Queen’s Park. In one area of the office 
stands an electrical contraption, a 

museum piece that still has an unset- 
tling and dangerous quality about it. 
Paintings — one, a long horizontal 
landscape by George Agnew Reid — 
hang gracefully, and give the room a 
prosperous air. 


First West, Then East 

When World War II began, his father 
found railway work again and the fami- 
ly moved down to Chapleau, then with 
a population of 3000. For the first time, 
the youngster knew the thrill of switch- 
ing on electric lights, and walking to 
school on paved roads. He completed 


high school and went off for engineer- 
ing studies at Royal Roads Military Col- 
lege in Victoria. After finishing the two- 
year program he headed east, to 
Montreal: “I wanted to see as much of 
the country as I could.” 

Young Tom also wanted to become 
bilingual so he boarded with a French 
family. He found work with Northern 
Electric in the quality control depart- 
ment at the company’s Shearer Street 
plant in the Point. “It was interesting 
but I could see I didn’t want to make it 
my life’s work.” 

He heard about Sir George and decid- 
ed to resume his studies. Though 
enrolled in a BA program with a decid- 
edly science orientation, he says he 
discovered history and literature. ‘“D.B. 
Clarke was a big influence on my life.” 
The experience nurtured an interest in 
European literature, and branching out 
in general.” 

Campbell set out for Toronto after 
graduation and taught high school 
chemistry and physics for a time. “I 
still wasn’t sure what I wanted to do — 
whether to be an academic or go to law 
school. 

“Then an opportunity came up,’ 
Campbell says, picking up the story. He 
got a job with Stevenson Kellogg, con- 
sultants, then engaged ona study of the 
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That proved to be his entrée into public 
service; when the study was over, he 
joined the civil service commission to 
work in personnel management. 

Between that job and his current one, 
Tom Campbell had a hand in everything 
from rewriting the provincial liquor 
laws and setting up French high schools 
to establishing community colleges and 
rewriting the guidebook on how gov- 
ernment, big government, can work 
efficiently. 

Helping to develop Ontario's vast 
community college system had special 
meaning for Tom Campbell because it 
brought higher education opportuni- 
ties to the people who lived in the sort 
of communities he grew up in. “I think 
I recall seeing a figure that indicated 
that there are more students in Ontar- 
io’s community college system than 
there are people in Manitoba.” It is one 
of those enthusiastic calculations, like 
Vermont boasting more cows than peo- 
ple in geography textbooks; the exer- 
cise is infectious though, tempting one 
to speculate how many P.E.I.s it would 
take to people Ontario's sprawling col- 
lege system. 


Start of Big Government 

In 1971, he worked on a study on 
government productivity that was to 
lead to the revamping of the cabinet 
system when William Davis succeeded 
Premier John Robarts. 

Listening to him at the top of gleam- 
ing Hydro Place, it’s hard to grasp the 
fact that his are not the recollections of 
a much older man. Only 50, his images 
of government when he started in the 
civil service seem to reach back at least 
that many years. ‘““‘The Ontario govern- 
ment was run like a big county coun- 
cil,’ he remembers. ‘‘“Members of the 
provincial legislature received $3000 a 
year and they only sat for a couple of 


Little Rock = eee ane | months each year to vote on improve- 
oo ments for roads and sewers, and that 
Sleds OS about it.” 
hai. eee Campbell goes back some. He has 
St. John's 2 ~S—swworrk ed for Allan Grossman, the father 
Tennessee Valley Authority sg (then a member of the Robarts cabinet), 
i) aes and Larry Grossman, the son (and trea- 
Ses, is 7 surer in both Davis and Miller cabinets). 
cored. Orem Dennis Trimbell, for whom he worked 
nT: as deputy health minister, acknowl- 
Ontario - Municipal Eleciic Utility Argjage- —— ie edged that time seemed to be playing 
Regina erage __ 4 @ tricks: “It just surprises me that he’s 
Montreal ———_ 41 § been with the government since Leslie 
Wm wes Z Frost,’ he is quoted as saying in one 
*Expressed in Canadian dollars = Campbell profile. 
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m As education and medical services who finished third in the recent Con- eration does; indeed, Ontario Hydro 
strained under the weight of the post- servative leadership race. Two years will often import electricity rather than 
war population boom, church and later, having managed an eight billion _ fire its coal plants to produce it. Hydro 
municipal authorities turned increas- dollar budget, Campbell was asked to figures for 1983 suggest that the prac- 
ingly to the provincial government for be deputy treasurer and his budget tice shaved the provincial power bill by 
help in expanding and maintaining responsibilities ballooned to $26 bil- $20 million, and cut acid-generating 
their hospitals and schools. Many pin lion. His new boss was Frank Miller, emissions in the bargain. Buying 


the start of big government on this now Premier Frank Miller. energy is a very quick business of daily 
period, but Tom Campbell likes to comparison shopping for the best price 
point out that “Conservative Old among neighbouring power authorities 
Ontario” first moved into the public From Treasury to Hydro and then switching open the right 
sector — in the sense the term is used After a cabinet shuffle, the new trea- cross-border transmission points. ' 
today — way back in 1906 when Ontar- — surer and his new boss was Larry Gross- Keeping energy costs down, the 


io Hydro was incorporated to harness man, runner-up in the recent leader- Hydro chairman argues, is a critical 
and distribute electricity. (Quebecers, ship race. Though the political players factor in attracting industry. He offers 
who tend to think of themselves as ‘changed, Campbell seemed to have an the example of an automotive company 
streaks ahead of others in public sector uncanny knack of working forthe ones which chose to locate in Ontario over 
innovating, didn’t get their Hydro Qué- who counted, dating back to his days Mexico where labour costs are a frac- 
bec off the ground till the early 1960s.) | with education minister William Davis. tion of those in Canada. Energy costs, 
After working for William Davis, the He is now a member of Frank Miller’s mixed in with other site decision fac- 
education minister, he worked for Wil- transition committee, the so-called tors, made up the difference, he says. 
liam Davis, the new premier, on the Thursday Breakfast Club, but it seems a Still, there is concern over Ontario 
cabinet’s policies and priorities board. safe bet that Campbell would havebeen Hydro’s mounting debt — much of it 
To improve on the time-consuming invited to work ona Trimbell or Gross- | owed to American lenders — especially 
practice of cabinet gatheringasawhole man transition group, had either won with the drop in the Canadian dollar. 
to discuss every issue that concerned — the premier’s job. One frightening calculation has it leap- 
each department, Campbell devised a In taking on the chairmanship of ing $20 million each time our dollar 
system that grouped related depart- Ontario Hydro last summer, Campbell drops by a penny against the U.S. dollar. 
ments for more productive delibera- still manages figures in the $20 billion- But Campbell argues that significantly 
tions. By this time he had risen to’ plus range. The difference is, the fig- lower interest rates negotiated in the 
associate cabinet secretary. ures represent the debt the utility has U.S. before last year make Hydro’s 
In 1977, he drew up plans for Ontar- absorbed, largely since entering the borrowing bill smaller than it would be 
io’s new Ministry of Northern Affairs nuclear field. Campbell’s view is that now had the utility originally bor- 
when Indian communities and_ the province’s economy would shrink rowed that money here. Even at today’s 
resource companies were battling each if it didn’t follow the nuclear route, widening exchange rate, Ontario 
other in a quagmire of competing having exploited all the hydraulic MHydrois still ahead. “We didn’t borrow 
departmental jurisdictions. Then he potential it has, except foranumber of in the U.S. last year because it didn’t 


was named its deputy minister. marginal possibilities. look like that situation would con- 
In 1979, Campbell became deputy Thermally produced electricity costs tinue. 
health minister for Dennis Trimbell, twice what nuclear and hydraulic gen- ‘But there are other things you have 


to consider as well. We sell a lot of 
power to the U.S. — 750 million dol- 
lars’ worth last year — so a lot of that 
money is repatriated.’ The energy 
export market has an exchange rate of 
its own, and it clearly favours Ontario. 
Generation costs are one-third that of 
neighbouring New York. And profit 
margins are likely to widen, Campbell 
hee points out, as the U.S. continues to rely 
MINNESOTA Woe’ pee =) on more expensive fossil fuel genera- 
Sot, ee tion while Ontario shuts down its pol- 
e luting and costly coal generating 

| a plants. 
ne ~ Perhaps it is just his concerned 
ge frown, but Campbell doesn’t appear to 
PENNSYLVANIA muster the enthusiasm for nuclear 
aes dependence that he brings to his recol- 
wee! lections about reorganizing cabinet 
Pe. procedure or pressing for junior col- 
\J leges. It seems a fact of Ontario’s eco- 
Location of Ontario Hydro Interconnections : nomic life, that’s all. Had Ontario limit- 
! | less hydraulic potential, or access to 
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Health care costs are much higher in the U.S.: I wonder how 






Hydro Exports: Shaving energy bill 


limitless Quebec-produced hydro 
power at rates that sustained Ontario 
economic growth, the word “nuclear” 
probably wouldn't feature in his vocab- 
ulary. “As chairman, I’ve said we should 
look for alternatives to nuclear genera- 
tion,’ he says. 

When Ontario’s nuclear program is 
fully operational, there will be 20 reac- 
tor plants operating in the province. 
Between faulty pressure tubes at the 
Pickering plant near Toronto, and chal- 
lenges over how many plants are really 
needed, debate continues to be lively. 
One Toronto Star report on an early 
Campbell press conference had the 
new chairman still feeling his way in 
the transition from silent mandarin to 
public spokesman: “I’m not going in 
there as an instant expert on Hydro,’ 
Campbell said before making a number 
of points — one being that Ontario 
Hydro’s nuclear technology was the 
best in the world. 


The Nuclear Debate 

Few probably doubt the contention 
anyway, but the question anti-nuclear 
partisans raise is ‘Will the best technol- 
ogy ever be safe enough?’ Ontario 
Hydro obviously says ‘yes’, but its 
opponents might take solace in Camp- 
bell’s background. The reported mas- 
termind behind Ontario’s seatbelt law, 
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and one-time guardian of Ontario’s 
health system as well as leading propo- 
nent of province-wide education 
opportunities, Tom Campbell makes a 
poor Dr. Stangelove suddenly playing 
cavalierly with the future of mankind. 
What is more, he says he welcomes 
continuing debate. “I think it’s good 
that more people are interested in the 
activities of government. It helps to 
keep us On our toes.” 

There has been a Tory government in 
Ontario as far back as any of today’s 
civil servants can remember. People 
complain about the politicization of 
the public service at Queen’s Park, 
much as they do in Ottawa, and Tom 
Campbell can't escape the barbs. Ontar- 
io Liberal opposition finance critic 
Patrick Reid once called him “very 
capable” but “highly political, highly 
partisan” as well, after he became dep- 
uty treasurer. 

Campbell’s definition of the deputy’s 
role falls far short of Britain’s Yes, 
Minister television series which has 
permanent secretaries (or deputy min- 


isters) running not only their depart-. 


ments, but cabinet secretaries as well. 
But he does describe the role of deputy 
as the ministry manager. ‘‘He appoints 
the key people which is probably the 
most important thing you can do in an 
organization. He’s also responsible for 


advising the minister on a whole range 
of policy issues. 

“The minister and cabinet make the 
final determination,’ adds Campbell. 
‘It’s the deputy’s job to really provide 
the minister with all the management 
and policy support he needs to do his 
job. The minister then is the public 
spokesman.” 

Comparing Canadian and American 
attitudes towards public sector devel- 
opment, Campbell observes, “We've 
taken a very different route.” He likes to 
make the point that public sector activi- 
ty is more than just a noble cause. He 
says it’s often more efficient, citing 
health care spending in one example: 
“Health care costs equal seven percent 
of the G.N.P. in Ontario and 11 percent 
of the G.N.P. in the United States.” 

Never mind, Campbell says, that 
everyone in Ontario has access to 
health care, which is hardly the case in 
the United States. Just compare the cost 
figures. “At that, they (Americans) are 
richer than we are — their G.N.P. is 
larger — so their actual costs are much 
higher. | wonder how inefficient the 
public sector really is.”’ 

He calls public service ‘‘a high call- 
ing’. That may sound like fodder for a 
career pep talk but there is nothing 
about Tom Campbell that suggests he 
doesn’t absolutely mean it. 
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Road Trip 


WINS PIZZA, THE ODD BEER AND TALK OF GIRLS 





By Simon Twiston Davies 


N THE PLANE THERE ARE jokes, and a little 

nervousness, before take-off. A ritual begins as the 

stewardess goes through her unlistened-to palaver 
about what to do in an emergency. She finishes to a cheerful 
round of applause. She looks confused at first but then 
smiles. Already the guys are making their communal selves 
felt. 

I'm sitting next to Pat Emon, who has the look of someone 
out ona big excursion. Indeed, all of us are off to Calgary ona 
hockey road trip, and this is his first time in an airplane. 
Would I mind if he took the window seat, he asks politely. 
(Sure — I’m only nervous because I have done it before.) The 
guys won't let my neighbour’s anticipation pass quietly: 
“How do you like it, Pat? Tell me if the wing falls off.” 

We lift off and are still climbing and all the newspapers of 
the 25-member group are turned to the sports pages. There is 
a hockey pool on, but my ignorance of how it works 
excludes me from proceedings. It has something to do with 
the number of points the Canadiens will earn while we’re on 
the road over the next five days. 

In the midst of this aggressively male sporting atmosphere 
is Michele Antonuk, the lone female in our group, sitting 
between a couple of the quieter players. Right now, she’s 
absorbed in a textbook but when on duty, she becomes the 
team medic tending to the bruised limbs (and egos, I suspect) 
of Concordia’s heroic men on ice. For most of the time she 
will be with, but apart from, the team. 

Five hours later we land in Calgary, tired. Coach Paul 
Arsenault is still not sure what the schedule is, though it is 


announced that there will be a game tonight, a kind of warm- 
up for things to come, against Mount Royal College, one of 
the weaker Calgary teams. Face-off is 8:30, 10:30 Concordia 
time. 

We're billeted at the Holiday Inn out on MacLeod Trail in 
southwest Calgary. Right by the CP tracks: “A fine hotel until 
the damn train comes through your room at 1:30 in the 
morning,’ grumbled assistant coach Eric Dixon later. 

There will be no food before tonight’s game. Work first. 
Fun, so long as it doesn’t spoil one’s game, second. For us (in 
English rugby football) it was always the other way round: 
First, we would have the fun and then we would try to 
perform as men of iron. There is a seriousness about their 
game we never had. 

As the players change into their grotesquely huge protect- 
ive gear, the jokes die away. They expect to win this one 
easily, but doubts linger. They are all tired. Arsenault gives 
his standard talk about the dangers of complacency, and how 
they have to bear in mind that tiredness. “Just do your best 
for me, that’s all. I know this is no picnic for you,” he says. 
Routine as his words are, the players listen carefully. For the 
first time, their respect for Arsenault becomes ciear. it is aiso 
apparent that they are a little afraid of him. 

Arsenault later tells me how he can’t psych up the team for 
every game. The boys just play too often. It comes down toa 
matter of judgment as to how often he feels he can push them 
to the point where they’re prepared to die for the cause. 
Arsenault saves his heavy-duty pep talks for the really critical 
games. 

As time closes in on face-off, Michele pushes and pulls 
reluctant muscles of an injured couple of players who 
depend on her to make them serviceable for tonight’s game. 
Her presence seems to be taken for granted midst the bare 
torsos. 

(Puzzling is the sight of defenceman Paul Marshall, orga- 
nizing a little business around a toilet bowl. Hockey sticks are 
put under steaming hot water before their blades are bent 
and dunked in the toilet bowl. This, I learn, is to sharpen the 
curve of the blade and I remain doubtful that the exercise 
achieves anything besides providing a psychological boost to 
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> Simon Twiston Davies, a freelance writer and broadcaster, 

_ came to Canada four years ago from England where he 
played rugby football for 20 years. Below, a hockey diary, 

| with a newcomer's perspective, covering last October's 

§ tournament in Calgary. 









willing believers. Still, there is a furtiveness to the operation 
that suggests it is possibly illegal or that Arsenault doesn't 
approve, so perhaps there is something in it.) 

The players are now suited up in their late 20th century 
armour, ready for combat. There is a brief silence before 
heading off to the ice. Then, all of a sudden, Captain Kevin 
McGovern, who plays right wing, begins what I later 
recognize as a ritual. He intones a kind of chant: ‘Yeah, 
c’mon let’s do it — this is important. Let’s show ‘em. Let’em 
know how good we are.”’ Other players soon join in, trading 
their own encouragements. 

Assistant coach Dixon, a short, barrel-chested man with a 
penchant for hats, will actually coach the team through 
tonight’s game. Behind the bench he wears an unsmiling 
Scotty Bowman look. Mandible rhythmically pounding into 
his upper jaw, he chews his gum with a fury while shouting 
out his prescriptions for better plays and better back 
checking. 

Sitting behind the Mount Royal bench, the first intimation 
of sweaty clothes, feet and bodies reaches me. Despite 
exhaustion, Concordia puts on an adequate performance, 
scraping home with a six to five win. The general opinion, 
voiced by Rita Mingo in the Calgary Sun the next morning, is 
that if it hadn’t been for the sharp work of Mount Royal’s 
goalie, it would have been a walkover for Con. U. 

After the game, Michele asks if anyone needs attention. Is 
everyone’s taping all right? 

Bill Patterson’s ankle needs attention, it turns out. Show- 
ered and dressed, each player is given 10 dollars to buy 
something to eat. Almost everyone opts for pizza in their 
hotel rooms, each shared three to a room. Finally, lights out 
at 3 a.m. Concordia time. 

Concordia 6 — MRC 5 





HAOS BEFORE BREAKFAST. Nobody knows what the 
day's itinerary is. Arsenault seems put out. 

At 9, two Molson promotional vans arrive to take everyone 
off to breakfast with Mayor Ralph Klein. He wants to wish 
everyone involved in the tournament well. Moccasins are 
handed out to various captains and coaches as mementoes of 
their visit. 

The day’s schedule slowly unfolds: There is a game at 
12:30 at the Max Bell arena. This is the first “‘official’’ game 
and we begin to feel that things are now really underway. 
Anxiousness and anticipation fill discussion about how big 
players on University of Alaska’s “‘Seawolves”’ team will be. 

No one need have worried: The Stingers outfox the Wolves 
to a 5 - 2 victory. Best of all, nobody is injured. But the 
victory does little to mellow the stern demeanor of coach 
Arsenault. He still manages to look worried even when 
things go well. 

There is a reception planned for five at the Village Park Inn 
at the other end of town. It’s a chance to meet area alumni, 
many of them old Warriors, Georgians and Stingers now in 
their late 30s and mid 40s. They don’t exactly look battle- 
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We're ahead 3 — 1, but Arsenault is launched on a bitter tirade 
about penalties and sloppiness 





B® ready for hockey but they have come armed with strong 


opinion: ““There wouldn't be that kind of drinking in front of 
the coach in my day,’ grumbles one graduate as the meeting 
begins to warm up. “I’m sure any team of ours would have 
beaten this lot,’ boasts an old Warrior. But an old Georgian 
counters: ‘‘Paul’s guys would cream you!”’ He chides his now 
fellow alumnus: “Be realistic!”’ 

Times used to be different, Bert Decaire (BA’65) remem- 
bers. “‘We'd only practice two or three times a week. We 
didn’t even have our own ice and we mostly supplied our 
own equipment. And, sure as hell, no one carried it for us.” 
But change was on the way with the arrival of coach Paul 
Arsenault. “God, did he make us work!”’ 

This was all 20 years ago, when Arsenault took over as Sir 
George coach. He admits he didn’t know much about the 
game so he made them do about the only thing he could 
think of telling them: to work their butts off. 

That still survives as his overriding prescription for 
successful hockey. Today, that translates into 30 hours of 
hockey a week. Thirty hours! Players are also expected to 
keep their academic life in order or they’ll be taken off the 
roster. Arsenault contends that a poor student makes a poor 
player: No special arrangements, no deals. 

The free beer is beginning to loosen people up. I ask 
disingenuously why on earth they play something that takes 
such a big chunk out of their lives. Can't be for the fun of it, 
surely? ‘“‘Maybe,’ says Alain Boudreau, one of the few 
francophone players, “‘it’s because my dad made me learn to 
skate at the age of three. Maybe I don’t know any better.” 

Everyone agrees the camaraderie is important; so is the 
pleasure of winning. What glory there is, is surely tempered 
by the modest fan turn-out at most games — perhaps 100, 
perhaps less — scattered a little sadly across the empty 
expanse of bleachers. 

What about coach Arsenault? “‘Oh, he’s a great coach. 
Sure, sometimes we don't like him: He can be a jerk 
sometimes, but he knows his hockey,’ Boudreau says. 

(One quickly discovers that when Arsenault spots bad 
playing, he doesn’t usually whisper his remonstrations into 
the player’s ear, like a teller might whisper to you about 
horrible developments in your bank account: He bellows his 
complaint, sharing his displeasure with the whole bench and 
the bleachers behind.) 

As the evening winds down, some of the conversation 
someone suggests. 

“Yeah, they're always the most grateful,’ someone else 
responds with adolescent predictability. 

Trainer Michele Antonuk sits nearby ignoring the 
exchange as best she can. “It doesn’t worry me,” she says. 
She isn’t so much angry as bored by it. ““I come from a family 
of three brothers and I've heard it all before.” 

The reception has come and gone and a group heads 
downtown for the Tex-Mex excitement of Bandito’s where 
there are margaritas, girls and a hockey game on the big TV 
screen. There is some grand talk of a sortie along the city’s 
strip to look for some action but the day is clearly wobbling 
to a close, Everyone has to be in his room by 1:00 a.m. No 
one will miss the 1:30 bed check. 

Concordia 5 — University of Alaska 2 





REAKFAST JUST AFTER TEN; the waiter groans at the 

news that he has 20 customers on his hands. Some 
players grandly offer to sign autographs for the pretty, but 
now confused, waitress. (This mock self-importance appears 
to be one of their travelling routines.) 

No one looks particularly well, settling into the sports 
pages. ‘“‘Concordia still tough,” reads the headline. “‘Despite 
the long flight and little sleep the Concordia Stingers dug 
deep and pulled out enough to get by,’ writes sports reporter 
Rita Mingo. There is general laughter. 

Shopping and sightseeing should help fill the time 
between breakfast and tonight’s game against United States 
International University (USIS) of San Diego at 8:00. But the 
driving snow discourages much exploring. Some players 
head back to their rooms and to their books. Others wander 
through the hotel lobby killing time waiting for a noon hour 
game between the Alaska Bears and a visiting team from 
Japan. Concordia is playing against the Japanese team 
tomorrow and there’s a nagging curiosity about what Japa- 
nese hockey is like. But when play gets down to business, the 
Alaskans hammer their opponents so badly the Concordians 
leave after two periods. 

Finally. A bus pulls up to the hotel to collect the team. It is 
still two hours to go before face-off. Concordia knows it will 
win tonight but there is still worry about the score: the 
tournament trophy goes to the team with the best goals for/ 
goals against record. For all that, there’s a slightly phoney air 
of grim determination. 

“We gotta move out there!”’ 

“C'mon, get out there and check! We gotta make it hurt!” 

‘For Christ’s sake, we can do better than that!”’ 

“Yeah, he’s right, we can do better than that.”’ 

It is odd to see bright young students grunt themselves into 
this combative frame of mind. There’s a curious thuggish 
quality to it, yet this team will undoubtedly produce its usual 
quotient of lawyers, executives and community leaders in 
just a few years’ time. 

The first period already behind us and we're ahead 3-1. But 
there is gloom in the dressing room. Arsenault is launched on 
a bitter tirade about penalties and general sloppiness. The 
lack of discipline enrages him. 

The players begin their chant before heading out to the 
rink to begin round two. 

Assistant coach Dixon has lost his voice and is reduced to 
whispering. Health is a constant concern. A cough or a 
sneeze can spread like blazes. 

Defenceman Pat Emon, an exercise science student built 
like a barn door, is graceful on the ice. His equipment 
camouflages his bulk and he no longer looks ungainly. 
Leftwinger David Stott has the aggressive look of a real? 
hockey player. Rick Corsi, the equipment manager, mans the 
gate, letting players move smoothly on and off the bench. He 
looks like a concerned cleric with a hooded sweatshirt and 
almost permanent frown. 
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Spirits are buoyed by rumour of a nurses’ party: Shall we dress 
sharp or casual? 





After the second period left winger Brent Cater gets an ice 
pack for his knee from Michele. Dixon whispers advice to 
individuals as Arsenault gives his general talk. The players, 
chanting again, move out for round three, picking up their 
sticks carefully arranged in a neat line by trainer Corsi. The 
scene is reminiscent of militiamen picking up their rifles 
from the armory. 

Winger Mark Kosturik, picked out as an Olympic hopeful 
last year, is hungry to stay on the ice for one more shift. 
Arsenault relents, happy to give his better players more 
autonomy. Larry Robinson probably gets this kind of treat- 
ment. 

Our guys, in corduroy jackets, look a little rumpled 
compared to the Americans who come in three piece suits. 
Word is that San Diego’s budget is double that of Concordia, 
perennially the bottom of the national heap where budgets 
are concerned. 

The enthusiasm of the bench warmers seems especially 
admirable. ‘‘C’mon Sting, we’re on the road!”’ shouts one. 
The score at the final buzzer is Concordia 8, San Diego 2, a 
lopsided result that leaves neither side particularly pleased. 

I see there are no smokers, remembering the frenzied 
puffing of my sporting youth. ““You’ve noticed, have you?” 
Arsenault says, half pleased, half irritated. “‘In the old days, I 
could sneak into the dressing room and grab one, but I can't 
do that now.” For the coach, a two-pack-a-day man, the 
dressing room of yesteryear was a virtual stockroom loaded 
with emergency smoking supplies. Mark Kosturik says he’s 
sure there are no smokers among his fellow Stingers. ‘‘At least 
no one who would own up to it.” 

In the middle of the dressing room, there are two garbage 
cans which are filled with the remnants of junk from the 
game, twisted tape, broken sticks, padding, orange peels, 
spit, bandaids, elastic bandaging and bits of cardboard. It is 
nearly midnight and the room is emptying. Thoughts focus 
on pizza and bed. 

Concordia 8 — San Diego 2 
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ATURDAY BRINGS ANOTHER GAME, this time against 

Japan, all-stars brought together from several Tokyo 
, , : | universities. ‘““Twenty minutes to ice time,’ Corsi shouts 
~~ UU : across the dressing room. He sounds just like an assistant 
| stage manager counting down to curtain time. 

This is theatre, a performance by everyone from the spear 
carrying spare goalie to the leading men like Kosturik and 
Randy Edmonds. The stretching, the jokes, the smells, the 
complaints are the same. 

The goaltenders are changed first, ungainly warriors who 
would look at home in a Kurosawa movie. They make the 
other players, still half naked, look puny and insignificant. 

They begin to lose some of their ungainliness in warm-up, 
limbering before a spray of pucks fired by players coming in 
from all directions. The Japanese have filled up the other end 
of the rink. They appear to have entire families in tow, all 
carrying cameras, some with lenses the size of dinner plates. pB> 










Action Stations: Manager Rick 


Corsi readies door for line anew i 
tired Kevin McGovern iid aE 
ods; trainer Michele Antonu ay? 
ing Brent Cater 's shoulder mu 


back to form 
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& A scrappy game follows with continual complaints about 


the “reffing.”’ Of all the times to have bad reffing! The word is 
that NHL scouts are all over the arena. There won't be any 
need to callin Allan Eagleson to write up any contracts today. 
The game looks like a write-off for scouting purposes. 

At the end of the second period, silence in the dressing 
room. The Stingers know they need another six goals to 
reach the tournament finals. Still Arsenault is confident 
enough to try Kirk Williamson in goal, for his second turn in 
the nets this trip. 

Unfortunately, he fails the cruellest of tests two minutes 
into the last period. A penalty shot gets by him. The 
uncomplaining Williamson is now one very down Stinger. 

With just over two minutes left in the game, and little hope 
of getting the needed six goals to reach the finals, Arsenault 
explodes over a call: ‘‘Hey, your linemen are full of s---!"’ The 
coach, for all his 21 years behind the varsity bench, hasn't let 
his language mellow. He is as abusive as ever when it comes 
to disagreeable calls. 

It turns out, once the calculations have been done, and 
redone, that the Stingers have come up a fraction of a goal 
short — .9 of one point. But it is not seen as much of a 
tragedy, surprising given the chanting, grunting, cursing and 
general commotion invested in the tournament thus far. 

People are still angry about the officiating. Kevin 
McGovern remembers, “I kept yelling until I ran out of 
things to say.’ Michele, in the corridor outside the dressing 
room, seems the most upset in fact. Much more so than 
yesterday when right winger Brad Hood was hit in the face 
by a puck while sitting on the bench. He had to be readied for 
a trip to the hospital and 19 stiches, but that was all in a day’s 
work for Michele. Losing a series to bad reffing, as the 
Stingers allege, is more than she can take. | 

The fast-disappearing case of 24 beers doesn’t break the 
quiet of the dressing room. An alumnus, his 14 year-old son 
in tow, comes to visit with the guys. The boy gratefully 
accepts an offer of a hockey stick. 

The players do seem resilient, ready to bounce back for 
another go, like an acting company gearing up for the 
evening show after a disappointing matinee. Spirits must be 
buoyed by news of a nurses’ party downtown, although it 
raises a question: “‘Shall we dress sharp or casual?’’ someone 
wonders aloud. 

And another question: With the clocks going back an hour, 
can the players look forward to an extra hour’s drinking 
tonight? 







Charles Belanger 


Glad it’s over: Alain gone 7 
and out of unt iform, with Brent a 


Sitting in the hotel bar with Paul Arsenault, we are 
approached by two apprehensive looking Stingers. Since 
there is no game tomorrow, what does the coach think about 
the idea of letting them stay out all night? Okay, says 
Arsenault, his resistance down. “Make sure you're back for 
the airport bus.” 


Arsenault, it turns out, can smile and is capable of sharing 
a joke, a side to him that had remained largely hidden behind 
his worried frown over the last several days. He can also 
loosen up and talk about what hockey coaching has done to 
his life over that last 21 years. Some of what he says he wants 
off the record. When I ask him how he can let a game tie his 
life in knots, his explanation is that it isn’t a game as much as a 
regimen that teaches people how to excel. It is a skill that 
takes tremendous effort to acquire, but once learned, 
transfers easily to school work and to life, in his view. The 
conversation makes him a very likable guy, very different 
from the distant and scowling coach I remember meeting 
after an Ottawa Gee Gees game at Loyola only weeks before. 

Concordia 10 — Japan 6 





N SUNDAY THE TENSION is completely gone. Sudden- 

ly, there is no reason for being in faraway Calgary. A day 
of lounging, reading and studying stretches cruelly before us 
as we wait for tonight’s flight home. The plane actually 
leaves at 1:30 a.m. Monday. With time changes, we will put 
into Dorval just after nine in the morning. 

The bus pulls in front of the Athletics Complex at Loyola 
and releases everyone. There is a game in Ottawa tomorrow 
night, Arsenault reminds everyone. ‘The bus leaves at four,’ 
he says. ““Don’t be late.” Right now, there are classes to go to, 
even though everyone looks like they could sleep for a week. 

The game tomorrow is against the Gee Gees which is 
where I came in. I think I'll miss tomorrow’s bus and cheer 
the Stingers on from my Montreal bed. 


Afterword 

The victories recorded above make 
it difficult to report that the Stingers 
ended the season out of the playoffs 
for the first time. “Rebuilding” is the 
word one hears around the Athletics 
Complex today. Team spirits should 
be high next year as Coach Arsenault, 
with just under 530 college victories 
behind him, moves within reach of 
being named college hockey’s win- 
ningest coach — on win number 552. 














Post Adolescence 
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IN ITS 20TH YEAR, ENGINEERING IS IN HIGH GEAR 


By Gerry Green 


NGINEERING WAS originally 
planned on the assumption that 
it would grow to a maximum 
size of 25 professors. Today, nearly 20 
years later, Dean M.N.S. Swamy pre- 
sides over a faculty of 100 as well as 
additional research staff. Last year, the 
graduation class numbered 300 (100 of 
them in computer science), a marked 
change from the days when the gradua- 
tion class could stuff itself in a tele- 
phone booth, an activity engineering 
students once delighted in. 





‘From the very beginning we decid- 
ed on a research faculty and not just a 
teaching one,” says Swamy. ‘“We looked 
for areas which didn’t duplicate work 
being done elsewhere.” This thinking 
gradually translated into three areas of 
expertise — fluid control and systems 
in mechanical engineering, circuits and 
systems in electrical and structures in 
civil. Advances in these areas would 


Climate Watch: Above, temperature 


and climate test apparatus ts used to 
measure performance of building 
materials 


soon lead to endeavours in new fields 
like fibre optics, flight simulation and 
energy conservation and building envi- 
ronment. 

Swamy is the third dean, after Jack 
Bordan and Clair Callaghan. He joined 
the faculty when it numbered only 12, 
before departments, in fact, had been 
created. At first, he became a member 
of something called the “electrical 
committee” that would become the 
department of electrical engineering. 

Contrasted with today’s standards, 
research activity was small stuff. “Our 


total research budget was just $30,000 p> 
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pw in 1968 and half of that was for the 


electrical engineers.’ By Swamy’s 
enthusiastic account, more than $3 
million of the university’s $6 million- 
plus research funds are today in the 
hands of engineers who make up only 
one sixth of Concordia’s research com- 
plement. 

The faculty’s personality has 
changed over the years too. Associate 
Dean Charles Giguére has seen three 
waves of students. “At the beginning, 
they were older and more mature, and 
from a more varied educational back- 
ground. Then, in the early “70s we had 
the introduction of the CEGEP program 
— and at the same time we had a large 
number of foreign students,” he says. 


Technology A Dirty Word 

‘You have to remember that we were 
going through the post Vietnam period 
when technology was a dirty word to 
many young North Americans. The 
feeling was that you were of more use 
to society as a sociologist than as an 
engineer of any kind. This nonsense 
didn’t worry third world countries, so 
we had many more international stu- 
dents applying for places. 

“And, of course, this was before the 
introduction of foreign student fees. 
Now, 75 percent of Engineering’s stu- 
dents come from CEGEPs. Resources 
are stretched to the point where only 
only one in four students is now admit- 
ted. For some courses, the admission 
odds are only one in seven.” 

‘Today,’ says Swamy, “‘the students 
are more conservative but by no means 
duller. Their enthusiasms are career 
directed.’ Giguére says there is an 
esprit de corps in the engineering fac- 
ulty because on the whole — not to be 
too modest — engineers have to work 
harder than anyone else. But he does 
see a change ahead when more women 
join the faculty. He adds a telling foot- 
note: he sees fewer Playboy centrefolds 
on desks. 

Mention the subject of women to 
engineers and alarms go off. More and 
more women are enrolling, they will 
say repeatedly, but behind these brave 
statements is a kind of lament and a 
wish that there were many more. 
Today, within the faculty, only one in 
ten students is a woman. That is a big 
change from a few years ago but the 
figure is thought to be low by American 
standards. Comparable figures are hard 
to pin down because of the various 
elements that make up engineering fac- 
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Chief Engineers: Dean M..N.S. Swamy, and Assistant Dean Charles 


Giguere (inset). 

ulties. One official at McGill suggested 
women’s enrolment there was in the 
area of 15 percent, but that includes 
chemical and metallurgical engineer- 
ing departments which Concordia 
doesn’t have. The faculty has started a 
form of affirmative action program, 
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gearing some of its publicity material 
specifically to attract more women. 


New Industrial Partnership 

Tom Sankar, chairman of Mechanical 
Engineering, joined the University in 
1968 after working at Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft. ““Our research was done 
more as a hobby than a requirement,” 
Sankar remembers. Topics were chosen 
on the basis of what equipment could 
be cobbled together. 

“The best thing about that time was 
that we could plan not only for our- 
selves, but for the development of a 
whole new department.’ With then 
Chairman Morne Duplessis leading the 
way, efforts focussed on fluid control 
and mechanical systems. 

In 1971, the National Research Coun- 
cil (NRC) gave the university a 
$400,000 grant to establish a pneumat- 
ic systems research unit, today called 
the Centre for Industrial Controls. The 


Tom Sankar 
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Bankrolling ever changing equipment is the biggest headache: 
In that respect, we were better off in ‘67. 


centre was to provide some of the first 
contacts with industry. Today, under 
Director Richard Cheng, the centre has 
moved into computer-aided manufac- 
turing and certain areas of robotics. 
Work is now proceeding on a conveyor 
belt system. The challenge is to have 
computerized and camera-visual 
mechanical devices identify, select and 
pick up items from the belt and send 
these on to the next function. “Without 
breaking them,” jokes Cheng. Another 
project has researchers working on a 
computer-controlled vehicle, in this 
case a three wheeler with a payload 
capacity of 150 kilos, that can follow a 
continuous visual cue and drive on its 
own. Both projects have potential 
applications in industry. 

The university-industry relationship 
has since matured into an informal 
partnership: ““There are a number of 
spin offs,’ Sankar says. ‘““They are hap- 
py to hire our students because they 
have seen them in our joint research 
projects.” Eighty of Mechanical’s 450 
students graduated this past year and 
Tom Sankar says he helped find jobs for 
30 of them — in companies such as 
CAE, Spar Aerospace, Bombardier and 
Pratt and Whitney. Better still, 80 per- 
cent of all Mechanical graduates found 
work in engineering or related fields, 
and given the rumpled state of the 
economy, that is seen as very respect- 
able. “‘We are very proud of that 
record,’ the chairman says. 


ee 


“We have to be careful to tailor our 
courses to what industry wants,’ he 
adds, with an eye on the future. Tom 
Sankar says he tries to keep ahead of the 
pack by guaging what industry needs 
are likely to be five years ahead. On that 
score, he says Concordia will concen- 
trate on the growing number of simula- 
tion machines and functions that he 
expects industry will want. Sankar pre- 


Rolling Machines, And Rolling Machines 


FACULTY VETERAN Hugh McQueen admits being struck by the changes over the 
years, brought home to him during a tour of Engineering open house exhibits in 
March. A metallurgist who found himself slotted in Mechanical Engineering, he 
confesses he didn’t pay much attention to what his Mechanical colleagues were doing 
in the early days. Still, to visit his old sub-basement lab: “It’s just amazing to see. an 


aircraft simulator there now.” 


Fifteen years ago, McQueen remembers scratching around for equipment to fill that 
lab. He and McGill colleague John Jonas finally got to share a hot torsion machine, 
thanks to a $40,000 two-year grant. Recently that machine was replaced by a new 
generation version for $150,000 on a single-installment grant. 

The machine stretches and pulls and bends and squeezes metals through unimagi- 
nable stresses and strains, As did the old one. “But everything was done by hand.” 
Even charts recording test data, which computers now spit out in seconds, were done 


_by hand. For each round in a battery of different tensile stress tests, users would have 


to set the machine up for each pressure increment and monitor developments while 
keeping an eye riveted to a stop watch, as the machine simulated successive rolling 
mill processes on a torsion lathe. ‘“‘Now you can plot equivalent tensile strains on a 
computer and the tensile curve is plotted bang, bang, bang, in seconds.” 

Sounds good, but are computers making engineers redundant? “Well, it’s not as if 
we sit back while computers do the work,’ says McQueen. Engineering moves on to 
tackle more complex problems, as computers move in at the lower end. McQueen says 
this has become especially true with the faculty’s increased collaboration with 
industry. 








Flight Simulator: First of many future simulations 


dicts a growing trend toward simulat- 
ing all manner of activity, from driving 
racing cars and trucks to running chem- 
ical plants — to prevent, in this 
instance, the kind of disaster that 
occurred at Union Carbide’s Bhopal 
pesticide works. Right now, for 
instance, One researcher is at work in 
Alberta, monitoring chemical explo- 
sions to draw up simulation scenarios. 


Computer Needs Are Urgent 

In Electrical Engineering, small con- 
tinues to be better. Once concerned 
with shrinking vacuum tubes into tiny 
transistors, research has shifted to fibre 
optics and VLSIs. 

Fibre optics — new age glass wire, 
you might say — is also going to feature 
prominently in the future, according to 
Gerry Hayes, chairman of Electrical. 
He sees fibre optics — capable of carry- 
ing a thousand times and more infor- 
mation than copper wire — as having a 
revolutionary impact on communica- 
tions. He also predicts that Very Large 
Scale Integrated circuits (or VLSIs) will 
have a similar impact on computing. 

VLSIs are tiny transistor-like circuits 
that sit so magically on a microchip. 
The largest number to have been fit 
onto a thumbnail-sized silicon chip so 
far is about half a million. With the help 
of gallium arsenide, a substance that 
has been around for quite a time but is 
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Paul Fazio 





CENTRE for cullding Studies (CBs), S 
started in 1977, originally grew out of 
Civil Engineering’ s work in the con- 
struction field. Today there are about 
. 00 undergraduate and graduate stu- 
den s studying at the centre. oe 
‘Its primary research areas are 
energy conservation and mastering — 
the concept of the total building. “We 
work on the building envelope, that 
is he exterior walls of a given build-_ 
ing. ‘hen we work on the mechanical 
sy tems to improve the interior of — 
that building, and finally we look at 
the management of the construction 
process,’ says CBS” Director Paul 
Fazio. - | 
The real future of the construc 
tion industry lies with a recognition — 
‘that building i is not just engineering,” 
says Fazio. “There is a need for us to- 
respond to people’s requirements 
within the built environment. What is. 
it that makes you feel comfortable? 
We must address these areas of study 
and attract people from other disci- 
plines like socialogy, psychology and . 
the fine arts. | 

The centre recently established 
SIRICON (Societe d’informatique et 
de recherche pour l'industrie de la 
construction) to develop computer 
software for architects, civil engi- 
neers and contractors and to further | 
‘introduce computers into the con- 
struction industry. 

“Five years down the road,” says 
Fazio, “I would expect the centre to 
have become the research centre for 
the Quebec construction industry 
where new products and techniques 
are assessed.’ Fazio sees the centre 
becoming just as important on the 
academic side, providing specialised 

programs for all academic institu- 
tions in the Montreal area. “The costs 






































are so high there would probably be 
_ only room for one of these centres.’ 
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only now moving centre stage, the 
silicon base of the microchip will 
become a thing of the past, at least for 
the big computers which need to work 
at very high speed. 

At the moment, research is underway 
to “network” the department’s PCs 
using fibre optics, he says. Hayes, like 
his colleagues, would like to see far 
more use of computers in the class- 
room. “‘This is going to be a necessity. 
In some universities in the States, you 
must have a personal computer tucked 
under your arm when you walk in the 
door.’ The Quebec government recent- 
ly announced a loan scheme to help 
students to buy PCs. 

Charles Giguere echoes his concern: 
“Like other faculties across Canada, we 
are in the midst of a crisis. Either we get 
the funds for these computers or we 
had better stop trying to compete.’ 
Giguere is also Director of Centre 
Recherche Informatique de Montréal 
(CRIM), an inter-university group based 
at the university. He says $5 million is 
needed just for Concordia’s engineer- 
ing purposes, though he doesn’t expect 
government to foot the whole bill. In 
fact, Giguére hinted at seeking an 
arrangement with industry where com- 
panies that contribute to the univer- 
sity’s hardware needs are given early 
access to research results. Hardware for 
software. 


Computer Aided Change 

When Matthew Douglass came to the 
university, the Hall Building was still a 
hole in the ground. That was in 1964. 
Today he is the chairman of Civil Engi- 
neering for a second time. This time 
around, he would like to steer the 
department onto new ground. ‘So 
much structural engineering is now 
being done by computers,’ he says. 
“SO, we are now moving into the sys- 
tems and planning area.” 

Douglass says students today — 300 
in Civil — are better mathematicians 
than earlier students, and sharper too. 
“I think we have to accept that many of 
the students at the beginning came to us 


as a second choice after McGill. Now it 
is quite different.” 

Applications go up and down with 
the rise and fall of construction noise. 
Last year, 55 civil engineers graduated 
and just over half are now working in 
the civil engineering field. Some con- 
tinued on to graduate work but 
Douglass thinks perhaps as many as 25 
percent failed to find work in their 
field. 

Bankrolling ever spiraling equipment 
needs is his biggest headache. ‘‘Change 
today is so rapid that in many ways we 
are worse off than back in ‘67. Our 
equipment is becoming obsolete and 
we just don’t have the money to replace 
it,’ he says. ‘‘At least in those early 
times we were up to date.” 





Mattbew Douglass 


Douglas, in fact, sounds like every- 
one else encountered on this tour. Engi- 
neers are as one on the need for com- 
puters and better budgets for research 
and teaching. Most see inter-university 
collaboration as one answer to part of 
the money problem, and that fits in 
with a long stated government priority. 
They also, increasingly, pin their hopes 
on stronger ties with industry which 
should, so the thinking goes, help to 
keep the faculty equipped to produce 
still better graduates for industry. 


Coming Soon In CONCORDIA — 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


A survey of activity in Computer Science with a look at 
developments in artificial intelligence 


Alumni News 


Association 
Activities 


Sir George Notes: The Association of 
Alumni of Sir George Williams had 
another busy winter of activities led by 
social committee chairperson Mollie 
Nadler. On February 23, an overflow 
crowd celebrated the Chinese New 
Year with a sumptuous feast prepared 
by Dick Chen in his private dining 
room. The event was so popular, 
another dinner was planned for April 
20. 

On March 5, despite the lingering 
effects of the worst blizzard in five 
years, 50 graduates were guests of 
Meagher-de Kuyper distillers where 
there was much sampling. 

The following week, on March 15, 
graduates were treated to a highly 
successful “‘Cabaret”’ in the Sir George 
faculty club. 

Loyola Notes: Nearly 100 members of 
the Loyola Alumni Association and 
their guests went to a “‘pops”’ concert, 
MSO style, under the baton of maestro 
Charles Dutoit. The program included 
Ravel’s Bolero and the Ibert Concerto 
for Flute. A reception followed. 

On April 15, the Loyola Alumni 
Association and Concordia’s Tenth 
Anniversary Committee were hosts at 
an Eminent Alumni Lecture given by 
Ronald Leprohon who spoke on 
Ramses II. 

Racing Tip: The last big event of the 
year will be held at Blue Bonnets 
Raceway May 3, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
A cover charge of $22 provides your 
entrée to the Club House for a night at 
the races, plus a roast beef dinner, 
program, parking, tax and gratuities. 
Anyone interested should contact Pat 
Menzies at Sir George (879-5897) or 
Gabrielle Murphy at Loyola (482-0320, 
ext: 315). 

Golf Tip: The Third Annual Concor- 
dia Alumni Golf Tournament will be 
held September 9 at The Royal Mont- 
real Golf Club. The usual mailing will 
take place in July giving further 
details. 

Toronto Notes: Five score and more 
showed up at the oyster party held in 
the Charbonnel Room at St. Michael’s 
College, University of Toronto. There 
were oysters shucked and oysters 
stewed. Goes one report: “We went 
through more than 120 dozen oysters 
— 90 dozen fresh, 30 dozen (I think) 
in the stew. Safest to say we ate 90 


Sbucking Mec Romane Clark serves up his own — to Toronto aeons 
Frank Duffy and Ann Montgomery. See Toronto Notes, below 


dozen freshly shucked, and dozens 
more in the stew.’ 

Okay, we’ll go with that. 
Oysterman, and chief shucker, 
Rodney Clark hauled them up from his 
oyster bed in Stanley Bridge, P.E.1., 
and worked away to a backdrop of 

downeast guitar playing... 

Sixty attended a show and reception 
at the Ontario Gallery of Art under the 
auspices of the Bank of Montreal, 
February 15. The event was followed 
by a banquet marking the Chinese New 
Year at the Fortune Palace restaurant, 
drawing more than 80 alumni.... An 
evening of wine tasting was held 
March 29 at the Charbonnel Room of 
St. Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto. Wines from various European 
regions were sampled under the 
tutored guidance of Henri Gabet of 
Thorin Wines (France), in association 
with Featherstone and Company, Wine 
Merchants.... The Chinese Concor- 
dians, under the leadership of board 
member Roger Yuen, organized a 
getting-to-find-you buffet and dance 
March 9, held at a downtown restau- 
rant. John Harrison was there repre- 





mul hogwal and, in her * imied spare time, is § associated with - 
lontreal Museum of Fine Arts and the St. James Literary Society 








senting the Toronto board. More get- 
togethers, for bowling, picnics, cruises 
and dances, are in the offing. Watch 
this space. 

Ottawa Report: Dr. Patrick Kenniff 
made his first alumni road trip follow- 
ing his September 25th installation as 
Concordia’s rector when he visited 
Ottawa in early October. Ninety 
graduates and guests were in attend- 
ance at Le Cercle Universitaire on 
Laurier Avenue to greet the rector, 
view a slide show and hear of the latest 
developments at the university. Coor- 
dinating the visit was a committee 
composed of Robert Bonsor, SGW’52, 
Phil Gore, L 75, John Herzog, 
SGW’63,65, Allan Lutfy, L64, and Dr. 
Wilf McCutcheon, SGW’43. 

Alumni Affairs Director Gary 
Richards was also there, and with the 
rector, answered questions about 
alumni, campaign and university 
activities in Sener). 













Alumni News 





REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Please note: All graduates are mem- 
bers of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. Those who 
entered what was SGWU or Loyola 
College are also enrolled in either of 
those associations. For purposes bere, 
graduates of ‘75 onward are desig- 
nated as members of Concordia 
classes, graduates before ‘75 as mem- 
bers of Sir George Williams or Loyola 
classes. 


Loyola 


26 

ROBERT CHOQUETTE, BA’26, was 
honored at a reception given by the 
Governor General in Montreal in 
November, for his contribution to 
Canadian letters. 


"50 

ROBERT H. MARCHESSAULT, BSc’50, 
head of Xerox Research, has been 
appointed to the board of Polysar 
Limited. 

FRANCIS DELANEY, BA, has been 
teaching psychology at Langara Com- 
munity College in Vancouver since 
1965, and would like to hear from 
fellow scholars from the ’50s era. 


"60 

TOM EF. LEE, BSc’60, BCom’66, has 
been appointed vice president, materi- 
als management, for Imperial Tobacco 
in Montreal. 

ROBERT MANION, BSc’60, (MD) is 
now on the staff of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Medical Center. His wife 
MARLENE, BA’79, is office manager at 
the clinic. 


"61 

JOSEPH E. GERVAY, BSc’61, is now 
senior research associate at Dupont’s 
Experimental Station in Wilmington, 
Delaware, having accumulated over 40 
patents with high tech applications. 


"62 

LUC-CLAUDE HENRICO, BCom’62, 
director general of John Abbott Col- 
lege, has been appointed board chair- 
man of the Fédération des CEGEPS. 


’°63 
JOHN NOVOSAD, BA’63, has been 
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Compiled by Carolishca Locas, BA’84 


Oyster Party: The annual Loyola Alumni-sponsored Oyster Party took place 
October 26, with an overflow crowd of 300 guests. Pictured above, at one of the 
50 VIP tables are clockwise Peter Johnson and friend, Margaret Shea, Loyola 
Alumni President Dave McIninch, Past President Peter Shea and Sandy and 
Peter McCracken (photo: Jean Claude Basire). 


appointed president of Avon Canada 
Inc. He has been with Avon for over 20 
years, serving in Australia, Japan, 
Mexico, the U.S. as well as in Canada. 


65 

HERMAN J. ARBOUR, BCom ’65, has 
been appointed regional manager for 
the Quebec region of the National 
Victoria and Grey Trust Company. 


68 

THOMAS GUAY, BA’68, has started his 
own consultancy in employee benefits 
for small- and medium-sized firms. 
Before this, he spent 11 years with 
Manufacturers Life. 

MICHAEL LUNDY, BA’68, is vice 
president, corporate division, for the 
Bank of America in Toronto. 

MARCO MICONE, BA’68, called the 
Michel Tremblay of Italo-Quebec for 
his work as playwright and general 
cultural animator, teaches at Vanier 
CEGEP. 


69 

MONIQUE LUNDY, BA’6O9, is principal 
of a private bilingual elementary 
school she opened recently in Willow- 
dale, Ontario. 

L. IAN MacDONALD, BA’69, had two 
political volumes published recently: 
From Bourassa to Bourassa, about 
the referendum era in Quebec, and 


Mulroney: The Making of the Prime 
Minister, excerpts of which appeared 
in the last issue of this magazine. 
NORMA PASSARETTI, BA’69, MBA’83, 
is manager for training in human 
resources, eastern administration 
centre, Bank of Montreal. 


"72 

EDOUARD P. DARCHE, BCom’72, has 
been appointed controller of Imperial 
Tobacco. 

STEVEN LAPKOVSKY, BCom ’'72, has 
been appointed senior vice president 
of Suzy Shier Inc., a 170-strong chain 
of junior fashion stores across the 
continent. 

KIM LOEWEN, BSc’72, was recently 
appointed assistant treasurer of Cana- 
dian Pacific Limited. 

EDOUARD ROBITAILLE, BA’72, is now 
real estate manager for Steinberg Inc. 
THOMPSON E. SKINNER, BCom’73, 
vice president and controller at Sun 
Life Assurance, has been elected board 
chairman of the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital. 


"74 

ANN GRIFFIN, BA’74, recently mar- 
ried Paul Standing, a graduate of the 
University of Guelph. 

ISRAEL LACHOVSKY, BCom’74, is 
now a tax consultant with Basskin & 
Co., Tax Consultants, in Calgary, after 
six years with Sony of Canada. 
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Sir George Williams 


°50 

EDWARD ROONEY, BA’50, now with 
his Canadian Television Showcase, 
thanks old Sir George where he 
learned touch typing, a great asset, he 
says, for writing hundreds of TV 
scripts. 


"7 

KATHERINE E. (FORREST) WEBER, 
BA’57, is working on her latest book Jo 
Paris in Running Shoes. She just 
published one titled Fancy That! and 
has published in a variety of publica- 
tions, from the Renfrew Mercury to 
Reader's Digest. 


9 58 

BRUCE MALLEN, BCom’58, who left 
Concordia’s Commerce faculty to go 
into the film industry, has been 


reelected chairman of the board of 
Filmcorp Communications Inc., in Los 
Angeles where he also teaches. 


"59 

MELVIN C. ZWAIG, BCom’59, a 
member of Concordia’s advisory 
board, has been named national 
executive partner of MacGillivray & 
Co., Accountants. 

GRAEME DECARIE, BA’GO, continues 
as a history professor at Concordia and 
as a distinguished columnist. One 
column, originally word processed for 
this magazine, appeared in successive 
guises in Reader’s Digest and, reports 
the editor of Acadia’s alumni maga- 
zine, The Acadia Bulletin. Receiving 
Concordia University Magazine (and 
Decarie’s column) is one of the joys of 
going to the office, he says. 


62 

ANDRE E. BRIEN, BCom’62, featured 
in an earlier issue of this magazine for 
his work managing GM’s Ste-Théreése 
plant, has been appointed to the board 
of Université du Québec’s Ecole de 
technologie supérieure. 


63 

JOHN P. HERZOG, BCom ’63, BA’65, 
an active alumnus in the Ottawa 
region, is partner-in-charge for the 
Ottawa office of Currie, Coopers & 
Lybrand, Management Consultants. He 
was just elected international treasurer 
of the Association for Systems Manage- 
ment, the second Canadian to serve on 
the executive. 


BARRY HULL, BA’63, is president of 
Comterm, at one time known as Bytec- 
Comterm, suppliers of computers to 
Quebec schools. 


"64 

BRIAN ROBINSON, BA’64, works in 
labour relations, and was reelected as 
an alderman for the fifth time in 
Coquitlam, B.C. 


67 

W.E.R. WILLIAMS, BA’G7, has been 
named vice president, marketing, for 
Ontario Paper Company and Q.N.S. 
Paper Company Limited, St. 
Catharines. 


68 

PIERRE LAMARCHE, BCom’68, has 
been appointed vice president of 
CNCP Telecommunications. 

DANNY MILLER, BCom ’68, is an 
associate professor of management at 
McGill, and also teaches at Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales. He has 
published two books on organization. 
ISRAEL SHINDER, BCom ’68, has been 
named vice president, finance, of First 
Quebec Corporation, a Montreal 
developer. 


"69 

DAVID P. LEONARD, BA’69, is execu- 
tive director of Trebas Institute of 
Recording Arts, and from 1982-84, 
was president of the Music Industry 





Educators’ Association based in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

MICHAEL MERCER, BA’69, saw his 
play Goodnight Disgrace, about 
Malcolm Lowry’s relationship with 
Conrad Aiken, open to critical acclaim 
in Vancouver last fall. A prodigious 
playwright with several Beachcomber 
scripts to his credit among others, he 
says he was first introduced to Lowry’s 
Under the Volcano at Sit George. He 
rereads it at least once a year. 


"70 

PAUL GOTTLIEB, MA’70, long-time 
advertising executive, teaches popular 
culture and advertising at Concordia. 
He is also the author of Agency, a 
novel, published by Musson. 

WARREN C. HEALER, BA’70, has 
joined the brokerage staff of Meredith 
& Grew, a Boston-based real estate 
firm. 

MICHAEL LIBLING, BA’70, is host of 
Montreal radio station CJAD’s Trivia 
Show, aired Saturday mornings. He has 
soldiered in trivial pursuits for several 
years now in a variety of broadcast 
outlets. 


ae if 2 

JOHN CARSWELL, BA’72, is now vice 
president, marketing, of his own 
business called Goldstream Interna- 
tional Limited. 

RUSSELL M. CHAPMAN, BA’72, MA’81, 
has been named director, group mar- 


v 
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Get-Together: Former student president Vern Eccles, BA’65, is shown front and 
centre at a meeting of former student colleagues in the Sir George faculty club 
last November. Members of the ‘64-’65 Students’ Association council spent a 
day in their old haunts, including a tour of the Concordia Galleries, among 


other things. 
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Alumni News 





P keting and sales, for the Standard Life 


Assurance Company. 

DAVID C. HODGSON, BCom’72, has 
been appointed vice president, inter- 
national treasury, and agent, at the 
Mercantile Bank of Canada in New 
York. 

HENRY KLECAN, BA’72, is now vice 
president, Gérard Parizeau Limitée of 
Montreal. 


i de 

DENIS DOUGHERTY, BCom’73, has 
been named manager of Standard 
Life’s Westmount branch. 
GREGORY J. HOSKINS, BCom ’73, has 
been appointed vice president, sales 
and marketing, for Redpath Sugars. 
PENELOPE ANNE VELAN, BSc’73, 
wife of IVAN VELAN, BCom ’68, is a 
chartered accountant in Montreal. 


"74 

GUY LEMELIN, BCom’74, MBA’76, has 
been named recruiting and training 
director at Raymond, Chabot, Martin, 
Paré & Cie., Management Consultants. 
DAVID PERRIGARD, BCom ’74, has 
been named vice president, operations 
at Banque République Nationale de 
New York (Canada) in Montreal. 
LINDA RUTENBERG, BA’74, BFA’80, is 
a freelance photographer in Montreal. 


Concordia 


"75 

KEVIN P. SHERIDAN, BA’75, is now a 
life insurance representative of G.H. 
Archer & Associates based in Montreal. 
JAMES N. SINCLAIR, BSc’75, has been 
appointed plant manager at Imperial 
Tobacco, in Ville LaSalle. He was 
formerly production manager. 


"76 

DIANE COLLET LARICHELIERE, 
BFA’76, held an exhibition of her work 
at Galérie Fredéric Palardy in St. 
Lambert in March. 

LAWRENCE McMANUS, BCom ’76, has 
been appointed portfolio manager 
with Calvin Bullock Limited of Mont- 
real, a subsidiary of Equitable Interna- 
tional Investment Corporation. 
JANET NORMAN, BA’76@, is now a 
sound engineer with La Majeure in 
Montreal. Over the years she has 
worked with Kebek Electrik, Emerson, 
Lake and Palmer, Judy Richards and 
others. 





UOWIS SARIS 


Garnet Key Continues: The Garnet Key, long the university’s better feet 
forward, celebrated their year-end in fine style in early March. Awards were 
presented to graduating members, and new members were welcomed and 
initiated. The above picture gives relief to those who wondered whether these 
models of decorum were capable of rolling up their sleeves like the rest of us. 


“or 

BRIAN CLAMAN, BA’77, moves from 
being a hold-up investigator with 
Brink’s Canada to the City of West- 
mount Public Safety Department. 
PIERRE C. JACQUES, MBA’77, has been 
appointed executive vice president 
and treasurer of Le Groupe La Ferme, a 
major Quebec dairy concern. 

JIM McINTYRE, BCom’77, is a partner 
with McIntyre & McLarty, Chartered 
Accountants, in Ottawa. 

MARK JAN SADOVNICK, BCom’77, is 
now living in Miami where he works 
for an executive search firm. He 
remains a staunch supporter of the 
international Jaycees, and was an 
organizer for their Montreal conven- 
tion held in November. 

DAVID L. STOLOFF, MA’77, has joined 
the faculty of Plattsburgh State Univer- 
sity College’s Centre for Teacher 
Education. 

TUNJI ADIO TEMIDIRE, BA’77, is now 
on the sales staff of Rhodes Real Estate 
Limited in the Ottawa region. 


"78 

SARAH VALERIE GERSOVITZ, 
BA’78,MA’82, won the Karsh award 
and the Birks Gold Medal in the 44rd 
Annual Canadian Playwriting Compe- 
tition sponsored by the Ottawa Little 
Theatre for The Picasso Affair. Her 
works have won numerous mentions 
in various competitions over the years. 


MICHAEL HARRIS, MA’78, is on the 
staff of the English Department of 
Dawson College. He is also a literary 
translator, recently translating the 
poetic works of Marie-Claire Blais. 


"79 

ESTHER RIVA LEFEVRE, MA’79, 
PhD’83, recently completed a post 
doctoral fellowship in pediatric psy- 
chology at the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital. She is now in private practice 
in the Town of Mount Royal. 


*80 

ALEX ACHEAMPONG, BCom ’80, is 
manager of systems and data process- 
ing at Alcan Aluminium Corporation's 
Ingot and Powders division in Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

ROBERT ACQUAYE, BA’80, is with 
Fairchild Publications in New York 
City where he is fulfillment manager 
for several trade magazines. 
MICHAEL CURRAN, MBA’80, recently 
married Gwen Calderwood of Ottawa. 
He is articling with Hobson, Jenkins, 
Duncan, Wellhauser & Taylor in 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

SHELDON LANGLOIS, BA’80, current- 
ly a sales representative for Procor 
Limited, recently married ROSANNE 
BANAS, BA’80, now an assistant prod- 
uct manager at Clairol Canada. 
ANTOINE LEFAIVRE, BCom’80, is 
now manager of internal auditing at 
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Recent Graduates: of bio-physical education, exercise science, and recreation 
and leisure grads held a pre-Christmas get-together in the Loyola faculty club. 
Pictured above, left to right, are Antoinette Calacone (guest), Peter Lloyd, 
BSc’81, Valerie Verge-Issa, BSc’80, André Issa (guest) and Ann Bennett, BA’81. 


Canadelle Inc. Until recently, he was a 
financial analyst at QIT Fer et Titane 
Inc. 

ELEANOR MOSS-WERBIN, BCom’80, 
now aC.A., is an accountant at Morris 
Wirbin & Wirbin. She also lectures at 
Concordia. 

MICHEL TIMPERIO, BCom’80, was 
recently appointed sales and market- 
ing manager at Prolith Canada. 
BEVERLY GOLDFARB, BFA’80, is now 
a communications officer at the 
University of Regina. 

JOSEE KOLINSKI, BSc’80, has been 
appointed plant manager at Fuller 
Canada. 





81 
JOSE C. CURTO, BA’81, recently 
married LIA BONO, BA’81. He received 
his MA at UCLA where he has started 
on his PhD in African Studies, which 

| will have the couple living in Portugal 

| and Angola through 1986. 

ESTHER H. DREYFUS, BA’81, and her 

| husband Daniel, completed restoration 
work on their “church gothic” house 
in Westmount, what The Gazette 
called the couple’s “two year mission 
of love.” 
ALAN TESSIER, BA’81, now lives in 
Farnham, Quebec, and is in training as 
a statistical quality control engineer. 


*82 
JOHN HAWLEY, BCom ’82, has been 
appointed account manager for the 

} Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce’s commercial banking centre. 
WILLIAM MORRIS, BSc’82, is quality 
control manager at Culinar Foods’ 
Unico Division. 
BERNARD L. RANGER, BA’82, is a 
publisher’s rep with 20,000 book sales 
under his belt. 
BRUCE WALLACE, BA’82, has moved 
from editing Montreal Downtowner 
to Maclean's Quebec bureau. 


"83 
BRIAN HAWKER, Special Certificate in 
Arts ‘83, has been appointed an 






ombudsman at Concordia where he is 
academic activities coordinator in the 
Faculty of Commerce. 

DAVID KLIMEK, BA’83, in now on the 
staff of the advertising department at 
The Gazette. 

MURRAY MACDONALD, MEFA’83, 
recently exhibited his aluminum and 
steel sculptures at the Galérie du 
Musée in Quebec City. 


"84 

DOUG HARRIS, BA’84, completed 
work on his first feature-length film, a 
low-budget, 17-day shoot called 
Remembering Mel: Portrait of a Loser 
about the plight of a low-budget 
filmmaker. 

MICHAEL TAI, PhD’84, is the minister 
at Parkview Presbyterian Church in 
Saskatoon. | 


Births 


JEFFREY ROSS, a son, to Susan 
Thompson, L BA’74, and Robert R. 
Hindle, L BA’72, December 13, 1984. 
JENNY LEIGH, a daughter to Lorraine 
and Stephen Huza, SGW BA’73, past 
president of the SGW Alumni Associa- 
tion, September 22, 1984. 

DEVIN WILLIAM, a son, to Irene and 
Des McLaughlin, MBA’76, president of 
the Concordia Alumni Association, 
January 29, 1985. 

ARIN, ason, to Debbie and Don 
Morris, C BA’75, May 24, 1984. 


Deaths 


BETTY BATES HUNTLEY, SGW BA‘55, 
in January. 

MICHAEL GARRY MALONE, L BA’58, 
in February. 

PHEBE PROWSE, SGW BA‘42, in 
February. 

DONALD HUPFIELD, SGW BA’42, in 
March. 
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Special Draw Winners 


$3,000 Leslie Aiton Spevak, BA’79, Montreal 
$1,000 J. David Bigney, BCom’70, Montreal 


$500 T.D. O’Connell, BA’28, Montreal 
$100 Thomas W. Brown, BA’50, Ontario 
$100 Michael P. Collins, BA’72, Calgary 
$100 Skip Eaman, Montreal 
$100 __‘B. Gallery, BA’57, Montreal 

J. McLellan, BA’51, Montreal 
$100 J. Riley, BA’70, Montreal 
$100 John Gregory, BCom’80, Montreal 
$100 Paul Devlin, BA’67, Ontario 
$100 William Little, BCom’72, Florida 
$100 Paul C. MacDonald, BSc’74, Montreal 
$100 Paul C. MacDonald, BSc’74, Montreal 
Notices 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Alumni of Sir George Wil- 
liams, to be held on Wednesday, May 
15, 1985, beginning at 7 p.m. in Room 
762 at the Sir George faculty club. 
The meeting is held for the purpose of 
receiving reports and the election of 
officers and for the approval of new 
bylaws, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Alumni Office. A 
special reception, described below, 
will follow. 

A special guest: British artist Rosalie 
Sinclair (née Williams), a great-grand- 
daughter of YMCA founder Sir George 
Williams, for whom Sir George Wil- 
liams College/University was named, 
will be a special guest at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Association 
May 15. 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Friends of Concordia University in 
the United States will take place on 
Monday, May 6, 1985, at 4:30 p.m., at 
The Royal Bank of Canada (USA Head- 
quarters) Board Room, Park Avenue 
Plaza, 55 East 52nd Street, in New 
York. 

All current members (contributors) are 
cordially invited and are requested to 
notify Ms. Coleen DiGiorgio at (212) 
407-9319 no later than April 30, if they 
wish to attend. 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Toronto Chapter will take place 
Thursday, May 9, at 5 p.m. in the 
Confederation Room (4) at the Royal 
York Hotel. 

The meeting will be followed by a 
reception at which several Concordia 
dignitaries will be present, including 
the guest of honour, Rector and Vice 
Chancellor Patrick Kenniff. 
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Flashback/ photo memories of yesteryear 





LIBRARIES OF OLD SPARKNEW FEATURE 


ITH THIS ISSUE, a new column 

of archival photographs begins. 
(Forgive us for dwelling on libraries in 
column number one, but libraries are 
much on our minds these days.) 
Besides providing readers with a regu- 
lar glimpse at the past, we hope the 
column will encourage those who do 
spot familiar faces and activities to 
write in and help archives staff identify 
and classify photographs so that an 
enduring collection can be organized. 

If these photos spark memories, 
please write to Archives Coordinator 
Nancy Marrelli, University Archives, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W., Montreal H3G 1M8. 

Nancy Marrelli reports on the last 
issue: We had a warm response to the 
‘Flashes from the Past’’ feature in the 
last issue. We received letters, notes, 
telephone calls and visits from alumni 
eager to help identify photos and 
events. We also received offers of dona- 
tions of archival materials. 

I'm delighted that alumni appreci- 
ated this look at their past and welcome 
their comments, suggestions and dona- 
tions of suitable archival material, 
including photographs, publications, 
artifacts such as pennants, flags, but- 
tons, pins, programs, publications, or 
perhaps items that belong on the uni- 
versity trophy shelf. 

I hope interest remains enthusiastic 
now that a “‘flashback”’ feature appears 
on a regular basis. 

(A post script: We now know “Who 
is Jumping?” pictured in the last issue. 
He is John O'Neill Gallery, Loyola Class 
of ’17, who was very actively involved 
in sports while he was at Loyola.) 
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Young lads to the books: Loyola students seemed generally younger than 
their downtown counterparts, but they brought a businesslike tone to the 
library back in the ’20s. 


At least open stacks: Sir George couldn't claim a large collection, but at least 
it was an open one in the early ’40s. See anyone you recognize here? 
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Any news? 


Name 


Address 


Family developments 


Communication Arts/Studies 
1965-1985 


oy 





GRAD REUNION 


Place: Loyola Campus, Concordia University 
Date: Friday, April 26, 1985 
Time: 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Please phone Debbie MacFadden or Dennis Murphy 
at 482-0320, ext 276 or 377 for your invitation 


Communication Studies 
Concordia University 
7141 Sherbrooke West 

Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6 


Graduates you've come across and their whereabouts 


Present occupation and recent work history 





Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? Or a story suggestion? If you 
have, please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is— 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue. 


Campus/Yr./Fac. 


Would you like to be involved in alumni work in your region? 


Change of address (Please also attach current address label) 


AIESEC 
Concordia 


The International Association 
for Students of Economics and 
Commerce seeks new members. 
All alumni who would like to 
join this special association 
should phone (514) 879-8527, 

or write: 


AIESEC Concordia 

1455 deMaisonneuve West, 
(GM Building) 

Room 218-5 

Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 














Silent Sam Premium Vodka 
is available, exclusively at 
the following Montreal 
Downtown and Suburban 
Area, SAQ stores. 


DOWNTOWN MONTREAL AREA: 


Westmount Square 
La Cite 
Place Ville Marie 
Place Victoria \ 
4855 Sherbrooke & Victoria | 
Central Station 
1663 St. Catherine Street West 
The Bay 
Place Bonaventure | 
1246 St. Catherine St. West Behind every great Vodka & Tonic stands a silent partner. 
Complexe Desjardins 
4235 St. Denis 


AND ALSO: 


5071 Queen Mary 

Rockland (Mt. Royal) 

Boul. Hymus (Pt. Claire) 

1600 Le Corbusier (Laval) 
Chateauguay Plaza 

Boul. Msgr-Langlois (Valleyfield) 
1860 rue D’Estimauville (Québec City) 








LA VODKA INVISIBLE 


SILENT SAM 


THE INVISIBLE VODKA 
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Silent Sam Premium Vodka Is distilled 
in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc. 
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